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FROM  THE  EDITOR 


The  current  problem  on  energy  is  a  challenge  to  all  the  Third  World  countries  — 
the  developing  oil-importing  countries  as  well  as  the  richer  OPEC.  Accordingly, 
Prof.  Sadli  reported  in  his  paper  that  a  workshop  on  energy  and  development  was 
organised  in  Vienna  by  the  three  strong  bulwarks  of  the  Third  World,  namely 
OPEC,  OPEC  Fund  for  International  Development  and  UNCTAD,  with  the 
theme:  "Increasing  Third  World  Collective  Self- Reliance".  The  motives  of  this 
meeting  were  probably  the  mutual  interest  that  exists  between  the  OPEC  and  the 
developing  oil  importing  countries.  The  developing  countries  on  the  one  hand  still 
need  OPEC  to  solve  their  economic  problems  while  on  the  other  hand  the  wealthier 
OPEC  need  allies  and  friendly  neighbours  in  this  politically  uncertain  world. 
Through  OPEC  Fund  and  bilateral  assistance  the  rich  OPEC  are  major  aid  donors 
compared  to  those  of  the  advanced  countries.  So  there  are  many  problems  to  be  solved 
mth  regard  to  the  industrialized  countries,  the  OPEC  and  the  developing  countries. 

Protectionism  which  basically  gives  priority  to  the  national  interest,  as  taught  by 
Neo-Mercantilism,  has  gained  many  supporters.  Various  types  of  organized  free 
trade  may  affect  the  industrialized  countries  (NICs).  As  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries, the  development  process  now  faced  by  the  NICs  has  proven  to  be  an  important 
lesson.  If  they  want  to  achieve  the  NIC  level,  they  also  have  to  meet  the  future 
problems  now  faced  by  NICs.  Thus,  the  reasons  and  the  process  of protectionism  and 
the  structural  changes  that  occur  have  to  be  taken  into  account  by  those  countries  that 
want  to  make  necessary  adjustments  in  their  industries. 

The  steadily  increasing  cooperation  between  the  member  countries  of  ASEAN  in 
many  different  fields  has  not  only  made  major  contribution  to  the  stability  and  the 
progress  of  the  region  but  has  also  increased  their  confidence  to  control  their  own 
destiny.  The  success  of  ASEAN  is  and  will  be  very  important  to  the  U.S.  in  many 
ways,  e.g.  in  trade  which  has  surpassed  the  U.S.  trade  with  Europe.  In  connection 
with  the  happenings  in  Indo  China  in  the  past  and  Hanoi's  actions  vis-a-vis  Cam- 
puchea,  the  U.S.  and  ASEAN  need  to  step  up  cooperation  and  stand firm  in  the  face 
of  the  Vietnamese  challenge. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Second  World  War  Britain  decided  to  unscramble  its 
empire,  among  other  things  by  granting  India  its  independence  and  disengaging  its 
defence  arrangement  in  Malaysia.  In  the  light  of  the  historical  perspective,  Muru- 
gesu  Pathmanathan  presented  his  view  on  the  phasing  out  of  the  Anglo- Malaysian 
Defence  Arrangement,  which  was  Later  on  replaced  by  the  Five  Power  Defence 
Arrangement  to  meet  the  problem  of  national  security. 

Tourism  came  into  practice  in  Indonesia  before  the  Second  World  War  but 
became  only  popular  among  Westernised  elite.  With  the  current  modernisation, 
tourism  in  Indonesia  has  taken  a  variety  of  forms,  which  are:  religious,  cultural. 


educational,  commercial  and  recreational  tourism.  Furthermore,  youth  and  marine 
tourism,  mountain  climbing  and  jungle  safaris  are  now  also  in  vogue  among  almost 
all  layers  of  society.  However,  it  seems  that  West  Java  is  not  well  off  in  comparison 
with  tourism  in  Bali  and  Central  Java,  although  West  Java  is  the  nearest  province 
from  the  national  capital  Jakarta  where  the  international  flights  are  checking  in.  To 
this  end  Slamet  Roosman  compares  some  aspects  of  tourism  in  Central  and  West 
Java.  One  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  each  province  has  its  strong  points  for 
developing  its  respective  tourist  industry. 

From  official  sources  in  Indonesia,  people  come  to  learn  that  several  cities  in 
Indonesia  have  been  plagued  by  narcotics,  among  others  Ujung  Pandang,  the  city 
where  the  writers  of  this  article,  Rusli  Effendi  and  A.S.  Alam  are  working.  This 
paper  does  not  pretend  to  give  an  adequate  treatment  on  the  subject  but  aims  at  giv- 
ing a  not-so-detailed  picture  of  what  the  Indorusian  government  has  done  to  combat 
the  narcotism  through  interdepartmental  and  international  cooperations,  through  the 
supplanting  of  laws  —  which  have  become  incongruous  with  the  present  situation  — 
with  new  laws. 


ENERGY,  REFORMS  AND  THIRD 
WORLD  SELF-RELIANCE* 

Mohammad  SADLI 


The  secretariats  of  three  strong  bulwarks  of  the  Third  World  (i.e., 
OPEC,  OPEC  Fund  for  International  Development  and  UNCTAD)  had 
gotten  together  and  organized  a  workshop  on  energy  and  development, 
in  Vienna,  subtiding  it:  "Increasing  Third  World  Collective  Self- 
Reliance".  The  forty  odd  participants,  speaking  informally  and  in  their 
personal  capacities,  nevertheless  constituted  an  impressive  array  of 
prominent  functionnaries  from  oil  producing  as  well  as  from  oil  con- 
suming Third  World  countries,  e.g.,  the  three  heads  of  the  sponsoring 
agencies,  a  handful  of  ministers,  some  members  of  the  ex  Willy  Brandt 
Commission,  officials  of  development  banks,  funds,  energy  agencies,  and 
others. 

One  of  the  motives  for  this  meeting  was  probably  OPEC  self-interest. 
The  latest  round  of  steep  oil  price  increases  has  rocked  and  jeopardized 
fragile  economies,  both  of  the  small  and  poor  as  well  as  of  the  middle  in- 
come and  upcoming  developing  countries.  Inter-Third-World 
acrimonies  and  tempers  have  flashed  again  in  the  halls  of  UNCTAD, 
threatening  the  solidarity  for  the  upcoming  U.N.  Special  Session  and 
preparation  for  the  Global  Round,  so  much  so,  that  a  quiet  and  informal 
exchange  in  the  headquarters  of  OPEC  probably  could  pour  some  oil  on 
the  waters.  Probably,  and  hopefully,  it  did.  There  is  still  enough  mutuality 
of  interest  between  the  two  groups,  i.e.,  the  OPEC  countries  and  the 
developing  oil  importing  countries,  to  warrant  closing  of  ranks  again  at 
some  point.  The  developing  countries  still  need  OPEC  and  its  political 
clout  in  the  world  for  the  solution  of  their  economic  problems,  and  the 
(richer)  OPEC  countries  need  allies  and  friendly  neighbors  in  this 
politically  uncertain  world.  There  is  also  a  growing  awareness  among 
these  oil  rich  countries  that  they  need  to  diversify  their  investments  and 
not  put  all  their  dollar  eggs  in  the  industrialized  countries'  basket. 


•    Report  on  an  OPEC  Workshop,  July  7-9,  1980 
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A  workshop  among  prominent  officials,  technocrats  and  intellectuals 
on  Third  World  collective  self-reliance  will  not  produce  more  (OPEC) 
money  for  this  worthy  cause,  nor  will  it  change  the  world.  So,  what  is  then 
its  special  significance?  Through  informal  but  frank  discussions  recogni- 
tion and  definition  of  mutual  interests  between  the  oil  exporting  and  im- 
porting countries  are  facilitated.  The  OPEC  surplus  countries  through 
OPEC  Fund  and  through  bilateral  assistances  have  contributed  much 
more  than  is  often  known  to  the  public.  These  countries  are  major  aid 
donors,  when  such  aid  is  measured  as  a  percentage  of  national  income 
and  such  figures  compared  to  those  of  the  advanced  countries.  Even  on  a 
dollar  basis  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates  rank 
among  the  top  ten  aid  donors.  In  total  aid  terms,  of  course,  the  com- 
parisons are  different.  Total  official  development  assistance  of  DAC  coun- 
tries has  been  over  $  20  billion,  while  the  same  for  OPEC  has  peaked  at 
about  $  5.8  billion  (1977).  The  combined  GNP  of  OPEC  countries,  how- 
ever, is  just  a  small  fraction  of  that  of  the  OECD  countries,  and  less  again 
if  related  to  the  few  OPEC  surplus  countries,  such  as  Saudi  Arabia, 
Kuwait,  UAR,  Qatar  and  Lybia,  and  even  if  one  includes  Venezuela,  Iraq 
and  Iran  in  this  catagory. 

The  DAC  countries ,  official  development  aid  now  stands  at  about 
0.34%  of  national  income.  For  the  surplus  OPEC  countries  this  figure  is 
above  496,  depending  on  what  country  and  what  year.  For  all  the  OPEC 
countries  together  this  figure  is  about  296  average.  The  message  that  em- 
manates  from  this  comparison  of  figures  is  that  OPEC  countries  have 
done  more  than  their  share  for  helping  developing  countries,  that  the 
limitation  is  the  small  number  of  really  wealthy  and  surplus  countries  and 
their  size  of  national  income.  If  much  more  aid  should  be  committed  and 
disbursed  then  a  greater  share  should  be  borne  by  the  industrialized 
countries.  The  problem  for  OPEC  aid  is  how  to  use  best  its  significant  but 
limited  amount. 

Of  course,  the  total  financial  surpluses  of  the  rich  OPEC  countries  are 
much  greater  than  the  amounts  of  aid  on  concensional  terms.  This  year 
this  surplus  is  well  over  a  hundred  billion  dollars.'  This,  however,  is 
another  problem,  that  of  recycling  of  these  huge  sums.  Both  the  in- 
dustrialized countries  as  well  as  the  developing  countries  need  parts  of 
this  liquidity  to  oil  or  water  their  economies. 

The  first  round  of  recycling,  after  the  price  increases  of  1974-75, 
proceeded  fairly  well.  But  now  the  concern  about  further  recycling  to  the 
developing  countries  has  grown  since  the  high  country  debt  levels  have 
greatly  increased  risk  exposures  of  the  private  lending  banks.  Yet  the  li- 
quidity is  there,  and  one  also  cannot  imagine  these  countries,  especially 
the  dynamic  growing  middle  income  countries,  going  bankrupt  in  the 
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near  future.  But  the  international  monetary  institutions  and  mechanisms, 
and  dieir  poHtical  superstructure,  are  presently  unable  to  effectively  ac- 
comodate the  needs  of  these  developing  countries.  These  countries  feel 
diat  the  rules  are  at  this  juncture  stacked  against  them.  If  at  an  earlier  time 
European  countries  like  Italy  and  Britain  became  financially  insolvent  the 
other  countries  quickly  came  to  rescue,  and  that  was  done  with  OPEC 
(recycled)  money.  Nowadays  the  IMF  and  the  World  Bank  are  making  ef- 
forts to  meet  the  needs  of  developing  countries  struggling  with  the  second 
oil  crisis,  but  it  is  felt  that  such  efforts  are  not  adequate  or  forthcoming 
enough.  The  developing  countries  see  this  partly  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that 
the  two  institudons  are  sdll  controlled  by  the  rich  industrialized  countries 
and  that  the  rules  reflect  more  the  needs  of  these  countries  in  their 
rehabilitation  after  World  War  II.  Therefore,  one  of  the  main  objectives, 
may  be  the  main  objective,  of  the  demand  for  reforms  of  the  inter- 
nadonal  economic  order  (at  this  juncture)  is  the  revamping  of  the  inter- 
nadonal  monetary  oder,  i.e.,  as  related  to  the  consdtudons  of  the  IBRD 
and  IMF,  the  control  of  these  insdtutions,  the  organization  of  their 
bureaucracies,  the  management  of  internadonal  liquidity,  etc. 

In  the  next  major  North-South  encounters  where  the  South  could 
apply  its  OPEC  teeth,  may  be  this  reform  demand  will  prevail  high  on 
their  agenda.  There  probably  will  be  two  occasions:  the  U.N.  Global 
Round,  or  if  this  drags  on  too  long,  the  limited  summit  as  proposed  by 
the  Willy  Brandt  Commission.  This  summit  is  intended  more  as  an  ice 
breaker,  an  exploratory  exercise  between  world  leaders.  North  and 
South,  to  search  for  solutions  in  a  less  formal  setting,  to  pave  the  way  for 
more  globalized  encounters  under  U.N.  auspices.  The  hope  is  that  this 
problem  can  be  resolved  within  this  decade  on  the  basis  of  mutuality  of 
interest  between  the  North  and  the  South. 

Reforms  to  adjust  to  the  needs  of  higher  energy  cost  should  start  at  the 
nadonal  level.  This  was  recognized  in  the  discussions  of  the  workshop, 
but  to  what  extent  national  governments  will  effectively  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  problems  is  to  be  seen.  Reforms,  internationally  as  well  as 
nadonally,  require  a  lot  of  polidcal  will  and  determinadon.  Often  there  is 
more  talk  rather  than  acdon. 

The  measures  to  deal  with  the  energy  problem  are  wellknown,  i.e., 
stepping  up  exploration  of  oil  and  gas;  conservation  of  energy,  especially 
of  oil;  diversification,  i.e.,  development  of  alternative  sources  (e.g.,  coal 
and  hydro);  application  of  technologies  more  suited  to  high  cost  energy; 
promotion  of  development  patterns,  style  of  living,  consumption  habits, 
etc.,  which  are  energy  saving.  For  the  poor  and  least  developed  countries 
there  is  the  additional  problem  of  securing  greater  supplies  of  non-com- 
mercial sources  of  energy  (e.g.,  fire  wood). 
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The  industrialized  countries  seem  to  have  been  more  effective  in  their 
conservation  efforts.  For  every  one  per  cent  GDP  grov^^th  they  require 
now  less  than  one  per  cent  growth  in  oil  consumption.  In  fact,  oil  con- 
sumption has  dropped,  although  probably  temporarily.  Developing 
countries,  on  the  other  hand,  find  themselves  much  more  difficult  to 
reduce  their  dependence  on  oil.  This  is  because  the  predominance  of  in- 
dustry and  the  modern  sector  in  their  growth  pattern.  Behind  a  7%  rate  of 
growth  overall  may  lie  a  12%  growth  of  industry  and  other  modern  sectors 
and  a  3  to  4  per  cent  growth  in  the  agriculture  sector.  Oil  consumption 
demand  is  more  related  to  the  modern  sector.  Nationally,  the  income 
elasticity  of  oil  consumption  is  over  unity,  often  well  over  unity.  The 
reduction  of  this  dependence  on  oil  is  in  most  cases  still  academic.  The 
change  to  hydropower  and  coal  requires  also  huge  capitals  which  are  not 
readily  available. 

The  oil  producing  countries  have  often  political  difficulties  to  raise 
domestic  fuel  prices 'to  more  economic  or  international  levels.  Often  they 
can  afford  to  postpone  such  painful  decisions,  because  of  the  cushion 
provided  by  the  domestic  oil  production.  In  Indonesia,  for  instance, 
regular  gasoline  costs  now  less  than  one-fourth  of  a  U.S.  dollar  per  liter, 
and  kerosene  and  diesel  oil  is  one-fourth  again  of  the  latter.  It  is  un- 
derstandable that  the  development  of  alternative  sources  of  energy  is 
greatly  hampered  by  this  pricing  policy,  while  oil  consumption  has  been 
doubling  every  five  to  six  years.  Before  the  end  of  the  century  Indonesia 
may  have  to  drop  out  of  OPEC. 

The  search  for  new  oil  and  gas  can  be  stepped  up  in  the  oil  consuming 
developing  countries.  The  density  of  exploration  drilling  in  developing 
countries  is  still  a  minor  fraction  (about  one  per  cent)  of  what  it  is  in  the 
advanced  countries.  Since  there  is  a  large  margin  between  the  inter- 
national price  of  oil  and  the  possible  cost  of  extraction,  the  potential  in- 
centive is  there,  at  least  in  countries  and  areas  of  some  prospect.  It  should 
be  possible  to  attract  international  oil  companies  by  offering  liberal  in- 
centives and  securing  a  stable  investment  climate.  The  Philippines,  for  in- 
stance, is  offering  a  70  :  30  profit  split  on  a  Production  Sharing  contract 
basis  and  several  companies  have  entered  exploration  on  this  basis.  If 
necessary,  a  more  liberal  profit  split  can  be  offered,  or  a  shorter  recovery 
period  if  a  country  is  not  known  yet  as  a  prospective  oil  or  gas  country. 
Survey  money  could  be  extended  by  international  lending  agencies  on 
concessional  terms.  If  these  (seismic)  surveys  turn  out  good  prospects  then 
the  much  more  expensive  drilling  exploration  can  be  taken  up  by  inter- 
national oil  companies  on  a  risk-bearing  basis.  For  development  pur- 
poses there  is  now  loan  money  available  on  concessional  terms  because 
the  risk  is  already  much  reduced. 
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An  idea  was  launched  to  form  an  international  fund  to  finance  oil  ex- 
ploration in  developing  countries  with  a  country  risk  insurance.  There  is 
also  talk  that  the  World  Bank  will  lend  money  for  wildcatting.  The  prac- 
tical merits  of  such  schemes,  however,  still  have  to  be  weighed.  Even  if 
half  or  a  billion  dollar  could  be  assembled  for  this  purpose  on  con- 
cessional terms,  one  has  to  think  of  its  opportunity  cost.  Would,  say,  $  50 
million  lent  to  Birma  for  oil  exploration  go  a  longer  way  than  the  same 
amount  for  agriculture  or  infra-structure  development. ^ 

There  are  developing  countries  with  a  knovm  oil  potential  but  because 
of  nationalistic  motives  wanting  to  explore  and  develop  the  potential 
themselves,  perhaps  supplemented  by  procuring  the  know-how  from 
abroad.  If  such  countries  still  have  to  import  a  good  deal  of  their  oil  re- 
quirement and  are  smarting  under  the  balance  of  payments  crunch,  this 
predicament  is  partly  be  self-afflicted. 

Now,  what  does  collective  self-reliance  mean  in  all  these  matters.^ 
There  are  two  streams  of  sentiments.  The  more  pragmatically  inclined 
wants  to  see  greater  Third  World  cooperation  to  strengthen  the  bargain- 
ing position  vis-a-vis  the  industrialized  countries.  In  this  respect  OPEC  is 
something  like  a  big  trump  card.  In  the  end,  development  problems 
could  only  be  properly  resolved  through  a  global  cooperation.  Third 
World  cooperation  is  also  very  useful  while  waiting  for  this  global  solu- 
tion, especially  when  the  North-South  relations  are  bogged  down  in  a 
stalemate.  The  second  stream  of  sentiments  is  more  radical  and  militant 
and  wants  the  Third  World  to  go  it  alone.  It  may  reflect  the  frustration  of 
the  smaller,  and  newer,  developing  countries  with  respect  to  cooperation 
and  assistance  they  expect  from  the  West. 

OPEC  countries  commonly  subscribe  to  the  first  viewpoint.  They  do 
not  want,  and  they  are  not  capable,  to  shoulder  the  needs  of  the  other 
developing  countries  singlehandedly.  OPEC  does  not  accept  responsibili- 
ty for  the  plight  of  the  world.  The  rich  countries  of  the  West,  matier  of 
fact,  have  a  greater  responsibility.  But  OPEC  is  willing,  and  feels 
obligated,  to  step  up  its  aid  and  support  to  the  other  developing  coun- 
tries. This  is  confirmed  again  in  their  long  range  strategy  plan  which  will 
be  submitted  to  the  OPEC  summit,  come  November  in  Bagdad. 

One  of  the  good  uses  of  OPEC  aid  is  to  provide  seed  money  for 
worthwhile  projects  to  promote  international  economic  cooperation,  or 
Third  World  self-help  schemes.  Its  contributions  to  IFAD  (International 
Fund  for  Agriculture  Development)  and  to  the  Common  Fund  are  good 
examples  of  such.  The  developing  countries  want  to  step  up  their  trade 
cooperation  by  setting  up  their  own  multinational  trading  and  financing  ' 
companies.  May  be  OPEC  could  also  provide  seed  money  and  entre- 
preneurial initiative  for  these  projects. 
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Cooperation  among  developing  countries  on  a  regional  basis  has 
often  been  a  more  practical  prospect.  Among  ASEAN  countries  there  is 
an  arrangement  to  come  to  each  other  help  in  time  of  emergency  with 
respect  to  food  and  energy,  meaning  that  supplies  will  be  redirected  to 
neighbors  in  distress  on  a  priority  basis,  but  undergoing  international  or 
official  prices.  These  needy  countries  will  not  have  to  resort  to  the  free 
market  or  buy  at  spot  market  prices.  The  same  provision  is  contained  in 
the  OPEC  long  term  strategy  plan.  The  poor  and  small  developing  coun- 
tries are  actually  asking  for  grants  or  discounts  in  order  to  be  relieved 
from  paying  the  price  increases  of  oil  lately,  and  that  such  grants  shoubd 
be  financed  through  a  tax  on  oil  exports.  In  theory  this  may  be  feasible 
because  the  total  requirement  of  these  countries  is  less  than  one  million 
barrels  a  day.  In  practice  one  can  see  a  lot  of  problems,  for  instance,  how 
to  decide  who  are  to  qualify,  for  how  much  and  for  how  long? 

OLADE  ( Organizacion  Latinamericano  de  Energia)  is  another  good 
example  of  regional  cooperation  among  developing  countries  to  pool 
their  technological  capabilities  to  deal  vsdth  the  energy  problem,  e.g.,  to 
promote  regional  projects,  to  exchange  information,  to  conduct  training, 
etc. 

The  Third  World  is  a  mbced  group  of  countries  with  respect  to  natural 
resources  endowment,  level  of  industrialization  and  development,  finan- 
cial strength,  population  and  size,  etc.,  and  on  the  basis  of  such  diversity 
economic  cooperation  is  always  possible.  But  it  needs  political  will  and 
policy  intervention  to  speed  up  the  natural  process  of  things. 
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PROTECTIONISM  AND 
STRUCTURAL  CHANGES 


J.  PANGLAYKIM 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  free  trade  era  was  put  to  good  use  by  countries  like  West  Germany 
and  Japan  which  experienced  destruction  during  World  War  II.  They 
have  now  risen  again  from  the  ravages  of  war  to  become  industrial  powers 
of  great  significance,  thanks  to  their  successful  export  strategies.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  Japan,  a  country  with  lack  of  natural  resources, 
but  endowed  with  a  national  mission,  entrepreneurial  power  and  unique 
economic  units  and  well  organised  business  groupings.  South  Korea, 
some  countries  in  Ladn  America,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  inspired  by  the 
Japanese  success  during  the  free  trade  period,  have  formulated  national 
policies  and  industrial  export  strategies,  which  have,  after  Japan,  proven 
to  be  a  success  too.  As  a  result  of  which  they  are  now  known  as  new  indus- 
trialized countries  or  NICs. 

The  school  of  thought  known  as  neo-mercantilism,  which  basically 
gives  priority  to  the  national  interest  has  gained  many  supporters.  The  era 
of  free  trade  and  political,  economic,  military  hegemony  led  by  the 
United  States  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  Free  trade  has  been  replaced  by 
various  types  of  "organised  free  trade"  such  as  OMAS  (Organized 
Markedng  Agreements).  This  has  led  to  tendencies  that  have  given  rise  to 
various  types  of  protectionism.  These  forms  of  protectionism,  originally 
launched  in  markets  of  industrialized  countries,  such  as  the  EEC  and  the 
United  States,  may  affect  the  NICs. 

The  third  technological  revolution,  a  four  dimensional  combination 

of: 

i.  centrality  of  infrastructure,  each  society  being  united  by  three  kinds 
of  infrastructure  (water  ways,  transportation  and  communication  in 
the  broadest  sense), 

ii.  coding  of  image  and  ideas  on  how  people  communicate  with  one 
another. 
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iii.  concept  of  the  technology  itself,  that  is,  miniaturization,  and 

iv.  communication  and  telematics,  that  is,  a  combination  of  computer- 
ization and  communication; 

has  led  to  a  series  of  increased  interactions  among  nations,  enterprises 
and  individuals.  Money  has  become  intense  and  highly  valued. 

We  see  a  process  that  leads  tov^rard  the  establishment  of  a  global  socie- 
ty but  the  result  of  the  existence  of  a  process  of  interdependency  has, 
however,  been  apparendy  follovy^ed  by  a  process  that  has  led  to  a  fragmen- 
tation in  the  economic  sector.  National  interests  have  been  given  top- 
priority.  We  also  see  in  the  political  sector  (an  important  ingredient 
in  international  economic  relations)  a  fragmentation  in  the  various  power 
centres. 

In  the  case  of  developing  countries,  the  development  process  now  fac- 
ed by  the  NICs  has  proven  to  be  an  important  lesson,  because  if  there  are 
among  developing  nations  some  which  have  been  able  to  achieve  the  NIC 
level,  problems  now  faced  by  the  NICs  will  become  a  reality  to  them. 

At  the  present  time  developing  countries  are  still  able  to  take  advan- 
tage from  the  MTN  agreement  which  gives  room  for  movement  to 
developing  countries  in  line  with  the  graduation  clause.  But  if  they  have 
already  graduated  and  attained  the  level  of  the  NICs,  what  vfill  they  do 
then.;' 

The  MTN  agreement  has  been  regarded  by  some  circles  as  an  attempt 
to  implement  the  structural  changes  by  industrialized  countries.  In  so  do- 
ing, we  may  probably  have  the  impression  that  the  North  and  South 
problems  are  indeed  problems  between  two  groups  which  have  shown  an 
equilibrium  that  is  not  asymmetric.  So  the  possibility  is  great  that  the 
statement  made  by  the  British  Minister  of  Trade,  Edmund  Dell,  will 
reflect  the  result  of  the  ideas  put  forward  by  the  policy-makers  of  the  in- 
dustrialized countries.  According  to  an  article  by  Deepak  Lai,  entitled 
"The  Wistful  Mercantilism  of  Dell",  The  World  Economy,  October  1978, 
Dell  says  that  if  a  powerful  nation  talks  about  free  trade  then  what  it  says 
is  correct,  but  if  your  position  is  weak  or  is  weakening  then  you  should 
talk  about  nationalism.  This  a  picture  that  we  see  of  the  process  that  leads 
to  the  development  of  new  forms  of  protectionism. 

2.  A  FLASHBACK' 

A  flashback  on  the  perspective  given  to  the  process  of  protectionism 

1   Jan  Tumlir,  "The  Protectionist  Threat  to  International  Order",  International  Journal, 
Winter  1978/1979 
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may  prove  to  be  quite  useful  to  us. 

According  to  Jan  Tumlir,  there  is  in  any  era  some  sort  of  pro- 
tectionism, no  matter  how  the  nature,  form  and  domination  are.  From  as 
early  as  1930  till  World  War  II,  protectionism  was  based  on  tariffs,  that  is, 
by  increasing  the  import  duty  for  certain  goods.  Protectionism  in  the 
form  of  tariffs  is  still  being  enforced  in  countries  like  Australia. 

From  the  depression  till  1950  (at  least  in  Europe),  import  controls 
were  exercised  through  quantitative  restrictions  in  the  form  of  quotas, 
which  are  still  enforced,  for  instance,  in  Australia,  thus  rousing  the  anta- 
gonism of  the  ASEAN  countries  against  this  Australian  policy. 

From  the  late  1940s  till  a  few  years  ago,  these  tariff  and  quantitative 
restrictions  had  generally  been  dismantled,  but  in  the  1960s  there  were 
measures  which  were  discriminative  in  nature.  They  took  on  the  form  of 
protectionism  directed  generally  against  Japan  and  the  developing  coun- 
tries. 

It  is  said  that  the  industrialized  countries  may  take  measures  that  will 
maintain  the  concept  of  free  trade  among  them,  just  to  protect  them- 
selves against  possible  inroads  by  the  Asian  and  Latin  American  countries 
upon  their  domestic  markets.  This  is,  in  effect,  only  an  illusion.  Countries 
like  South  Korea  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  managed  to  break  through 
these  barriers,  thus  bringing  about  quite  a  havoc  among  the  indus- 
trialized countries  themselves.  So  they  have  now  resorted  to  other  restric- 
tive measures.  According  to  Jan  Tumlir,  the  tendency  is  now  for  them  to 
form  cartels,  for  instance,  by: 

i.  making  agreements  of  a  restrictive  nature  among  private  enterprises 
insofar  as  the  allocation  of  market  shares  is  concerned; 

ii.  determining  die  ceiling  of  the  sales  turnovers,  and 

iii.  determining  the  minimum  prices. 

These  international  cartels  are  very  active  in  many  sectors,  but  these 
activities  are  still  confined  to  the  private  entrepreneurs  and  industrialists. 
One  of  the  cartels  comprises  seven  major  oil  companies. 

At  the  beginning  of  1960,  this  cartelisation  tendency  was  again  in 
vogue  and  took  the  following  forms: 

a.  Industrial  exporting  nations  were  requested  and  pressured  to  exercise 
restraint  with  regard  to  exports,  as  was  done  by  the  United  States  and 
the  EEC  countries  against  Japan.  These  countries  did  not  themselves 
restrict  imports.  This  is  probably  known  in  the  relevant  nomenclature 
as  orderly  marketing  agreements  or  organized  free  trade.  In  exporting 
countries  it  is,  however,  known  as  an  export  cartel. 

b.  Other  countries  exporting  products  derived  from  the  extractive  in- 
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dustries  have  different  kinds  of  cartel,  some  of  which  were  successful 
and  some  less  successful.  However,  if  performed  by  exporters  of  raw 
materials,  the  industrialized  countries  would  lodge  all  kinds  of  com- 
plaints. But  if  they  forced  other  countries  to  resort  to  cartelisation  with 
a  view  to  protecting  these  industrialized  countries  from  lurking 
"dangers",  then  it  was  acceptable.  Hence,  their  standards  were  based 
only  on  whichever  was  profitable  for  them, 
c.  Other  cartel  agreements  such  as  those  in  certain  specified  industries  in 
OECD  countries,  such  as  steel,  synthetic  fibres,  etc. 

It  may  be  said  that  during  the  1970s  till  now  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries are  more  concerned  with  problems  of  economic  nationalism  than 
with  problems  of  political  cooperation.  The  national  economic  develop- 
ment and  other  domestic  problems  are  more  dominant  than  problems  of 
international  relations. 

3.  PROBLEM     OF     PROTECTIONISM:     REFLECTION     OF  A 
DEEPENING  CRISIS^ 

Protectionism  at  the  present  time  is,  according  to  Jan  Tumlir,  basical- 
ly a  manifestation  of  a  deepening  crisis.  The  crisis  that  we  are  now  oc- 
periencing  is  more  a  domestic  crisis  than  a  crisis  of  international 
relations. 

Inflation  is  generally  one  of  the  main  domestic  crisis.  It  basically 
creates  a  climate  that  brings  about  uncertainties,  which  is  not  conducive 
for  long-term  investment  and  planning.  It  is  in  fact  these  investments  that 
are  needed  by  a  nation  if  it  wants  to  achieve  economic  growth.  If  inflation 
occurs,  the  difficulties  faced  by  a  decision-maker  is  to  come  with  the  right 
combination  of  monetary  and  employrhent  policies.  Tight  monetary 
policies  will  affect  business  activities,  giving  rise  to  increased  unemploy- 
ment, etc. 

During  a  recession  government  leaders  are  often  of  the  opinion  that 
one  way  to  avoid  increased  unemployment  is  to  resort  to  protectionist 
measures.  Tumlir  believes  that  this  will  probably  reduce  activities  than 
avoid  unemployment. 

Reasons  that  Causes  Protectionism 

Jan  Tumlir  is  of  the  opinion  that  some  of  the  reasons  that  have  caused 
nations  to  resort  to  protectionism  are: 


2  Ibid. 
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(1)  "Political precedents  and  their  examples":  If  an  industry  receives  protec- 
tion which  is  seen  as  a  transfer  of  income  from,  say,  a  consumer  to  a 
producer,  this  may  be  taken  as  a  reason  by  another  industry  to  de- 
mand of,  or  pressure  him,  who  has  given  protection  to  the  other  in- 
dustry. This  is  an  aspect,  about  which  we  have  often  read  in 
magazines,  dailies  and  discussions. 

(2)  "Relation  between  input  and  output":  This  relationship  is  contagious  and 
may  spread  from  one  industry  to  another.  If  the  steel  industry  is  given 
protection  by  increasing  the  prices  of  its  products,  another  industry 
using  steel  as  its  raw  material  will  lose  its  competitive  edge.  This  may 
happen  to  the  tractor  or  automotive  industry.  So  the  possibility  is  not 
precluded  that  the  industry  that  "gets"  it  would  ask  for  protection. 

(3)  "Distribution  on  an  international  scale".  What  is  done  in  one  country  may 
be  copied  by  other  countries. 

(4)  "Retaliation":  A  country,  which  feels  that  it  is  being  harmed  by  the 
protectionist  measures,  may  hit  back. 

4.  REASONS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  TAKE 
PROTECTIONIST  MEASURES' 

Leon  Hollerman  believes  that  there  are  at  least  10  reasons  why  the 
United  States  has  resorted  to  increased  protectionism  in  its  trade  relations 
with  Japan.  These  are : 

(1)  The  increasing  tendency  toward  protectionism  in  the  United  States 
is  an  international  process.  While  Japan  is  becoming  more  liberal  in 
its  trade  policies,  other  countries  are  resorting  to  increased  pro- 
tectionism. The  industrialized  countries,  it  appears,  are  more  defen- 
sive in  their  attitude  and  because  of  political  and  other  considera- 
tions they  become  more  nationalistic,  that  is,  they  put  the  national 
above  the  international  interest.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  the 
academicians  in  the  United  States  generally  still  support  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade,  but  most  of  the  politicians  probably  place  more 
importance  to  the  national  interest  than  to  the  theory  and  principles 
of  free  trade. 

(2)  The  synchronisation  of  the  business  cycle  is  a  new  factor  that  strives 
after  the  formulation  of  a  proteaionist  policy  among  the  indus- 
trialized countries.  Especially  at  a  time  when  the  industrialized 
countries  are  experiencing  some  form  of  recession,  they  are  very 
susceptible  to  competition  from  abroad.  It  is  in  this  connection  that 


Leon  Hollerman,  "United  States  Protectionism  in  Economic  Relations  with  Japan", 
Asian  Survey,  May  1977 
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Japan  is  made  as  a  kind  of  scape-goat  by  the  industrialists  and  lob- 
byists in  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  Japanese  business  mechanism  that  endeavours  to  overcome  this 
recession  is  another  reason  for  this  increasing  protectionist  tenden- 
cy. With  its  six-Components  of  economic  power  —  management, 
technology,  capital,  governmental  support,  an  international  net- 
work and  a  grouping  into  conglomerates  —  it  has  succeeded  in  over- 
coming the  recession  by  increasing  its  activides  in  the  export  sector 
with  a  view  to  reaching  a  surplus  level  in  its  balance  of  trade  and 
creadng  a  deficit  in  that  of  its  trading  partners. 

(4)  Protectionism  will  also  be  enhanced  by  the  absence  of  a  fixed  ex- 
change rate  and  by  changing  it  into  a  floating  exchange  rate  or  into 
what  is  called  by  HoUerman  as  "dirty  floadng".  This  so-called  dirty 
floating  is  seen  as  an  effort  to  manipulate  the  exchange  rate  of  one 
currency  against  another,  thus  inflicting  a  loss  upon  one  of  the  par- 
ties concerned.  What  Hollerman  has  in  mind  is  probably  the  Yen 
case.  Japan  was  at  that  time  pressured  by  the  United  States  to 
revalue  its  currency  but  this  was  always  opposed  by  the  Japanese  till 
as  was  more  or  less  "forced"  to  revalue  her  Yen. 

(5)  As  a  result  of  the  imposition  of  the  floating  exchange  rate  and  "dirty 
floating"  new  things  have  come  up  for  the  academicians.  It  appears 
that  there  is  a  changing  view  among  them  now,  because  the  discus- 
sion of  problems  concerning  protectionism  is  currently  no  longer 
regarded  as  disreputable. 

(6)  Aspect  of  non-tariff  barriers  have  made  it  very  difficult  for 
American  products  to  enter  the  Japanese  market. 

(7)  The  United  States  economic  foreign  policy  is  now  more  and  more 
being  determined  by  national  economic  rather  than  by  inter- 
national economic  or  business  considerations. 

(8)  Another  factor,  which  tends  to  strengthen  the  protectionist  move- 
ment, is  the  weakening  opposition  of  the  policy  makers  as  a  result  of 
structural  difficulties,  among  others,  stagflation,  inflation  and  un- 
employment. 

(9)  A  change  in  the  dynamic  recovery  process  in  Japan.  During  the  last 
economic  crisis  it  appears  that  the  recovery  process  in  Japan  was  not 
as  steadfast  as  before.  Since  the  Japanese  domestic  market  is  unable 
to  absorb  all  and  sundry,  pressures  to  develop  the  export  market  are 
only  logical  if  Japan  is  to  survive.  This  has  led  to  strong  reactions 
from  the  side  of  the  industrialists  in  the  industrialized  countries  who 
see  it  as  a  real  threat.  ' 

(10)  Another  factor  seen  by  Hollerman  as  facilitating  the  process  of 
protectionism  is  the  powerlessness  of  the  oil-importing  countries 
against  the  oil-producing  countries  in  the  Middle  East.  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States  are  no  longer  prepared  to  watch  their 
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balances  of  payments  continuously  showing  deficits  while  Japan's 
always  shows  a  surplus,  so  that  its  oil  deficit  is  paid  for  by  this  sur- 
plus. 

Hollerman  believes  that  the  long-term  implication  of  this  pro- 
tectionist tendency  is  quite  frightening,  because  it  will  go  in  the  direction 
of  dividing  the  market  on  the  basis  of  agreements  (OMAS)  which  could 
suppress  the  competidve  power,  misallocate  the  resources  and  destroy  the 
reladvely  free  trade  pattern  in  the  years  to  come. 

He  also  says  that  the  United  States  has  a  leverage,  so  that  it  can  in 
principle  determine  its  wishes  unilaterally,  since  in  facing  the  United 
States  in  the  economic  field  Japan  has  a  lack  of  trump  cards.  If  the  eco- 
nonomic  issues  between  these  two  countries  could  be  solved,  then  these 
will  become  political  issues.  A  brief  survey  about  this  may  be  seen  from 
the  summary  of  a  study  made  by  the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies.* 

We  read  that  the  return  of  the  protectionist  tendency  in  the  United 
States  involves  three  elements,  namely: 

(i)  The  increasing  interdependency  among  highly  industrialized 
economies,  such  as  those  of  Japan,  the  United  State?  and  Western 
Europe,  and  the  transition  from  international  to  national  political 
issues, 

(ii)  The  success  of  the  tariff  reduct  on  program  in  the  post- World  War  II 
period,  so  that  there  is  practically  nothing  more  to  be  done  in  this 
field,  while  with  regard  to  the  problem  of  the  multinational  cor- 
porations, however,  no  consensus  has  been  reached  yet  as  to  how  to 
face  it. 

(iii)  The  matter  of  international  leadership  in  the  economic  field. 
Although  the  United  States  is  still  dominant  in  the  economic  field,  its 
position  in  some  economic  and  business  areas  is,  however,  chal- 
lenged by  countries  like  Japan  and  West  Germany. 

We  see  here  that  there  is  a  kind  of  parallelism  in  Dell's  Statement.  If 
the  domestic  economic/industrial  situation  is  not  in  a  position  to  create  a 
competitive  power,  dien  the  revival  of  neo-mercantilism  will  be  a 
legitimate  excuse  that  is  acceptable  to  the  politicians. 


4    "Economic  Policies  and  Security  -  Protectionism",  Strategy  Survey  1970,  The  Institute fo 
Strategic  Studies,  London 
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5.  PROTECTIONISM  AND  NICS^ 

According  to  Cable,  during  the  decade  from  1965  to  1974  the  devel- 
opment of  exports  of  manufactured  products  had  risen  by  about  1696  an- 
nually, while  more  dynamic  countries  like  the  NICs,  including  Taiwan 
and  South  Korea  had  shown  an  annual  growth  of  20%.  The  growth  of  the 
international  trade  in  manufactured  products,  however,  was  only  1 196  per 
annum,  while  the  increased  shares  of  the  developing  countries  in  this  par- 
ticular trade  were  from  4.596  to  796,  quite  an  impressive  but  frightening  in- 
crease in  the  eyes  of  the  industrialized  countries.  So  based  on  this  survey, 
the  direat  that  the  NICs  are  up  against  is  that  the  import  of  manu- 
factured products  will  develop  faster  at  a  time  when  these  countries  are 
still  experiencing  a  period  of  uncertainties  and  when  a  relative  stagnation 
on  the  domestic  market  and  in  production  is  on  the  run. 

Cable  is  basically  against  the  attitude  of  industrialized  countries  that 
have  resorted  to  taking  protectionist  measures,  as  reflected  in  his  book, 
entided  "Import  Controls,  The  Case  Against",  published  by  the  Fabian 
Society,  London,  1977.  But  this  threat  is  regarded  as  real  by  the  policy 
makers  in  the  industrial  countries  and  the  NICs  will  be  confronted  with 
this  fact. 


6.  WILL  PROTECTIONISM  SUBSIDE? 

When  we  hear  statements  made,  for  instance,  in  the  Economic  Sum- 
mit in  Tokyo,  these  leaders  did  not  fully  agree  to  the  adoption  of  protec- 
tionist measures  because  these  are  seen  as  obstacles  to  the  development  of 
internadonal  trade.  International  trade  is  seen  as  the  realization  of  inter- 
national interdependency. 

Recent  developments  have  shown  that  almost  all  countries  has  given 
first  priority  to  national  interest.  If  the  national  interest  is  in  danger  of  be- 
ing abused,  industrialized  nations  will  resort  to  taking  protectionist 
measures,  inspite  of  the  fact  that  their  intellectuals  are  champions  of  the 
free  trade  system.  The  question  now  is  whether  the  threat  comes  from 
Japan  or  from  the  NICs,  because  they  fear  that  this  will  not  enable  them 
to  compete.  They  furthermore  fear  that  the  entry  of  the  manufactured 
products  into  their  domestic  markets  will  bring  about  unemployment, 
closure  of  their  factories  and  a  decline  in  their  production  capacities. 


5  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan,  South  Korea,  Yugoslavia,  Singapore,  Brazil,  India,  and  Mexico, 
see  article  by  Vincent  Cable,  entitled  "Britain,  the  New  Protectionism  and  Trade  with 
the  Newly  Industrialized  Countries",  International  Affairs,  January  1979 
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Briefly,  the  success  of  Japan  or  the  NICs  is  seen  as  a  threat  to  the  national 
interest  of  industrial  countries. 

In  his  study  on  protectionism  GATT  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  tenden- 
cy toward  protectionism  will  not  subside.  The  reasons  for  this  are: 

i.  The  unwillingness  of  the  industrialists  and  politicians  to  create  a  situa- 
tion that  would  adjust  or  bring  about  structural  changes  attendant 
upon  the  changes  the  international  trade  pattern.  The  reluctance  of  the 
industrialized  countries  to  move  in  that  direction  will  be  with  us  for  a 
long  time  to  come; 

ii.  The  protection  of  certain  specified  industries  against  competition  from 
outside  reflects  the  political  power  structure. 

If  we  see  the  process  of  the  structural  changes,  which  should  have 
already  been  implemented  by  countries  like  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe  (among  others.  Great  Britain),  we  should  refer  to  the  ef- 
forts made  by  Japan  in  that  direction.  The  Japanese  economic  and 
business  system  and  the  relationship  between  the  government  and 
business  sectors  have  enabled  Japan  to  formulate  an  8  year  plan  that 
would  basically  change  its  industrial  strategy,  that  is,  from  energy- 
intensive  industries  to  knowledge- intensive  industries. 

Japan  has  once  again  shown  its  ability  to  change  its  strategy,  so  that  in 
so  doing  it  is  able  to  make  an  adjustment  of  its  trade  pattern  that  is  now 
in  the  process  of  being  changed.  In  this  connection,  we  also  see  that  the 
NICs  like  South  Korea  have  the  capability  of  making  rapid  adjustments. 
With  the  increase  of  the  prices  of  oil  and  other  raw  materials.  South  Korea 
is  also  facing  the  problem  of  structural  changes.  We  think  that  this  will 
also  be  experienced  by  Taiwan.  History  has  shown  that  these  NICs  will  be 
able  to  make  the  necessary  adjustments  in  their  industries  quickly. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  industrialized  countries  like  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe  which,  because  their  systems  consist  of  so  many 
decision  centres,  will  meet  difficulties  in  their  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
national  consensus  on  these  structural  changes.  We  see  that  industries  like 
steel  and  textile,  which  are  regarded  as  no  longer  able  to  compete,  will, 
however,  be  maintained  because  these  industries  have  access  to  the  deci- 
sion centres,  authorized  and  in  a  position  to  decide  on  policies  that  will 
benefit  these  industries,  which  seen  from  the  international  industrial 
point  of  view  are  obsolete.  It  will  be  difficult  for  us  to  perceive  that  the 
United  States,  with  its  numerous  decision  centres,  which  will  compete  for 
the  attainment  of  a  national  consensus,  will  be  able  to  formulate  a 
national  plan  that  will  enable  it  to  make  the  structural  changes  within  a 
certain  specified  time.  There  are,  however,  circles  in  the  United  States  that 
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believe  that  this  may  happen  because  of  a  decision  made  within  the 
framework  of  the  MTN  agreement. 

If  this  assumption  is  correct,  protectionism  will  then  continue  to 
develop  and  will  take  various  forms  and  directions.  As  we  have  touched 
upon  earlier,  the  United  States  has  the  economic  power  to  make  deci- 
sions unilaterally,  the  consequences  of  which  will  be  felt  by  the  world  at 
large.  Measures  directed  toward  the  protection  of  the  national  interest  in 
view  of  the  control  of  inflation  in  the  United  States  will  have  far-reaching 
effects,  especially  with  regard  to  payments  in  Yen,  German  Marks,  Sv«ss 
Francs,  etc. 
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PARTNERS  FOR  PROGRESS  AND 
SECURITY 


John  GLENN 


I 

The  Communist  victories  in  Indochina  and  the  collapse  of  the 
American  position  there  five  years  ago  created  uncertainty  and  apprehen- 
sion throughout  Asia.  Viemam,  which  now  had  a  population  of  nearly  45 
million  talented  and  industrious  people,  possessed  the  most  formidable 
militai-y  force  in  Southeast  Asia.  Would  it  turn  its  energies  to  domestic 
reconstruction  after  decades  of  war  and  upheaval,  or  would  it  accord  top 
priority  to  an  attempt  to  dominate  its  neighbors?  Would  the  other  South- 
east Asian  nations  demonstrate  the  resiliency  and  the  skill  necessary  to 
deal  with  this  new  challenge  while  they  were  still  struggling  with  old 
problems?  Would  the  United  States  withdraw  completely  from  the  region 
in  the  wake  of  its  traumatic  failure  in  Vietnam?  What  roles  would  the 
•Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  play  in  the  changing  en- 
vironment of  Asia?  People  throughout  the  world  were  waidng  for  such 
questions  to  be  answered,  for  the  answers  would  determine  the  fate  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

Viemamese  actions,  which  I  will  discuss  shortly,  still  pose  a  threat  to 
the  peace  and  stability  of  Southeast  Asia.  However,  the  other  nations  of 
the  region  have  responded  with  skill  and  courage  to  the  Vietnamese 
challenge  during  the  past  five  years.  The  Bali  summit  meeting  of  the 
leaders  of  die  ASEAN  countries  in  February  1976  was  clearly  the  turning 
point.  Actions  taken  at  that  time,  such  as  the  signing  of  a  Treaty  of  Amity 
and  Cooperation,  and  the  establishment  of  an  ASEAN  secretariat, 
provided  new  strength  and  cohesion  to  the  eight-year-old  organization. 
These  actions  also  demonstrated  to  the  world  that  ASEAN  was  some- 
thing more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts,  and  that  it  had  to  be  taken  seriously 
by  adversaries  and  supporters  alike.  The  steadily  increasing  cooperation 
between  the  member  countries  in  such  diverse  fields  as  trade,  culture, 
technology  and  foreign  affairs  made  a  major  contribution  to  the  stability 
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and  progress  of  the  region.  Equally  important  have  been  the  psy- 
chological gains  enjoyed  by  the  member  nations,  whose  ability  to  act 
together  has  increased  their  confidence  that  they  will  control  their  own 
desuny.  It  is  remarkable  that  so  much  has  been  achieved  in  so  short  a 
time,  and  this  progress  is  a  tribute  to  the  farsightedness  of  the  leaders  of 
the  ASEAN  states. 

The  success  of  ASEAN  is  important  to  the  United  States  in  many  ways. 
Southeast  Asia  has  made  dramatic  progress  in  recent  decades,  and  die 
United  States  has  important  interests  in  the  region.  U.S.  trade  with 
ASEAN  countries  increased  from  about  $1.6  billion  in  1965  to  $16.8 
billion  in  1979,  largely  because  of  the  dynamic  economic  grov^th  of  the 
ASEAN  countries.  U.S.  trade  with  the  ASEAN  countries  taken  together  in 
1979  was  greater  than  our  trade  with  such  major  nadons  as  France  and 
Italy,  and  was  nearly  as  large  as  our  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  our 
fourth  largest  trading  partner.  Moreover,  U.S.  direct  investment  in 
ASEAN  amounted  to  almost  $4  billion  in  1978  —  up  from  $730  million  in 
1966.  This  is  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  invested  in  ASEAN  from  out- 
side the  region.  ASEAN's  250  million  people,  abundant  natural 
resources,  rapid  economic  growth,  and  receptivity  to  foreign  investment 
indicate  that  there  is  great  potential  for  further  growth  of  trade  and  in- 
vestment, provided  Americans  demonstrate  the  necessary  initiadve  to 
compete  with  Japan  and  the  European  Community. 

The  United  States  has  made  clear  in  word  and  deed  that  it  fully  sup- 
ports ASEAN's  effort  to  further  the  integration  of  its  member  states.  At 
the  same  time,  the  United  States  has  carefully  refrained  from  trying  to 
direct  or  even  guide  the  evolution  of  ASEAN  along  a  particular  path.  Any 
such  effort  would  be  resented  by  the  ASEAN  nations,  and  would  weaken 
ASEAN's  credibility  as  a  truly  indigenous  regional  organizadon.  More- 
over, it  would  be  presumptuous  of  the  United  States  to  think  that  it  knows 
more  about  the  needs  and  the  potendal  of  ASEAN  than  its  member 
nations.  United  States  leadership  is  necessary  in  many  areas,  but  true 
leadership  can  often  be  exercised  more  effectively  by  supporting  the  in- 
itiatives of  others  than  by  attempting  to  impose  our  own  blueprint. 

II 

If  the  United  States  understands  that  it  should  play  a  less  all-pervasive 
role  in  Asia,  it  also  understands  that  it  cannot  evade  its  major  respon- 
sibilities in  the  region.  U.S.  acdons  during  the  past  five  years  have  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  fears  about  an  American  withdrawal  from  Asia 
were  unwarranted.  We  know  that  Asia  ranks  with  Europe  in  importance 
to  us.  In  recent  years  trans-Pacific  trade  with  Asia  has  been  of  the  same 
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order  of  magnitude  as  our  trade  across  die  Adantic  widi  Europe,  and  in 
1978  even  surpassed  our  trade  with  Europe.  There  are  several  miUion 
Americans  of  Asian  ancestry,  and  during  die  1970s  five  of  the  ten  coun- 
tries diat  were  die  source  of  die  largest  numbers  of  immigrants  were 
Asian.  We  will  act  to  advance  and  protect  our  permanent  interests  in  this 
crucial  area  of  die  world,  based  upon  die  convicuon  that  such  acdons 
contribute  to  die  peace  and  prosperity  of  die  area.  Being  human,  we  will 
somedmes  make  mistakes  and  overlook  opportunides.  Nonetheless,  I 
believe  that  the  basic  direction  of  our  policies  will  be  such  as  to  earn  us 
the  respect  of  allies  and  adversaries  alike. 

A  look  at  our  recent  actions  demonstrates  these  points: 

—  We  have  successfully  negotiated  new  agreements  with  the  Philippines 
covering  the  use  of  our  bases  there.  This  demonstrates  our  determina- 
tion to  remain  a  Pacific  Power,  and  enhances  our  capability  to  project 
our  power  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

—  We  have  reaffirmed  our  security  commitments  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  in  die  ANZUS  Pact,  and  have  worked  closely  with  both 
governments  to  meet  the  challenges  facing  die  area. 

—  We  have  expanded  our  diplomatic  and  security  cooperation  with 
Japan  well  beyond  previous  levels.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  managed 
to  keep  the  inevitable  strains  fi"om  the  competitive  aspects  of  our 
economic  relations  from  undermining  the  basic  strength  of  our 
alliance.  New  challenges  will  certainly  arise,  and  new  adjustments  will 
be  required.  However,  the  ability  of  Japan  and  the  United  States  to 
deal  successfully  with  the  problems  faced  during  the  past  30  years 
augurs  well  for  the  future  of  this  crucial  relationship. 

—  We  have,  on  the  basis  of  new  evidence  of  North  Korea's  military 
buildup,  suspended  our  plans  for  the  withdrawal  of  our  ground  com- 
bat troops  from  South  Korea.  I  urged  President  Carter  to  follow  this 
course,  and  believe  that  his  wise  decision  to  do  so  will  enhance  the 
security  of  Northeast  Asia  at  a  time  when  South  Korea  confronts  the 
difficult  task  of  reconstructing  its  political  system  after  the  demise  of 
President  Park. 

—  We  have  established  diplomatic  relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  while  providing,  through  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act,  for  con- 
tinued close  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Taiwan.  Specific 
aspects  of  our  China  policy,  and  of  the  Administration's  failure  to  con- 
sult Congress  before  it  recognized  the  People's  Republic  are  open  to 
criticism.  Similarly,  there  is  reason  to  be  concerned  lest  the  laudable 
efforts  to  expand  our  cultural  and  economic  relations  with  China  be 
accompanied  by  crude  attempts  to  play  the  "China  card"  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  Such  attempts  could  lead  to  a  new  cycle  of  inflated  hopes 
and  angry  recriminations  that  have  be  deviled  Sino- American  relations 
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in  the  past.  This  could  undermine  the  first  opportunity  we  have  had  in 
decades  to  build  a  sound  and  stable  relationship  with  the  world's  most 
populous  nation.  However,  we  should  not  allow  our  recognidon  of 
tactical  mistakes,  or  our  concerns  about  expecting  too  much  from  our 
relationship  with  China  to  overshadow  the  historical  importance  of  the 
reconciliation  between  the  United  States  and  China.  For  the  first  time 
in  this  century  we  have  good  relations  with  both  Japan  and  China,  and 
this  enhances  the  stability  of  the  entire  region. 
—  Finally,  we  have  responded  to  the  tragic  plight  of  the  refugees  from  the 
Indochinese  states  by  providing  homes  for  14,000  refugees  a  month  — 
168,000  a  year.  It  was  President  Carter's  courageous  commitment  to 
do  this  that  that  enabled  the  United  States  to  help  persuade  the  inter- 
national community  to  agree  to  accept  a  total  of  290,000  refugees  for 
resetdement  at  the  Geneva  Conference  in  July  1979.  This  in  turn  made 
it  possible  for  the  ASEAN  countries  and  Hong  Kong  to  condnue  to 
provide  first  asylum  to  the  refugees.  There  are,  of  course,  limits  to  the 
number  of  refugees  we  can  accept,  for  refugees  impose  an  immediate 
burden  on  the  receiving  country.  I  believe  that  the  United  States 
government  and  the  American  people  deserve  great  credit  for  their 
response  to  the  refugee  crisis  in  Southeast  Asia,  which  comes  at  a  time 
of  serious  economic  difficulties  in  this  country.  At  the  same  time,  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  once  these  people  have  adjusted  to 
their  new  land  they  will  make  important  contributions  to  it.  Their  for- 
titude amidst  adversity  shows  what  fine  people  they  are,  and  America 
will  be  strengthened  by  their  presence. 

Ill 

The  above  outline  of  the  major  actions  of  the  United  States  in  recent 
years  clearly  demonstrates  that  we  are  in  Asia  for  the  long  haul.  These 
U.S.  actions,  together  with  those  of  our  Asian  allies  and  the  ASEAN  states, 
give  ground  for  hope  that  we  can  meet  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead. 
These  challenges  center  upon  the  decision  of  the  Vietnamese  leaders  to 
neglect  the  reconstruction  of  their  battered  economy  and  the  improve- 
ment of  their  people's  lives  in  favor  of  a  policy  of  dominating  their 
neighbors  by  open  military  aggression.  This  was  truly  a  tragic  decision  for 
the  entire  region,  for  none  of  the  ASEAN  nadons  posed  the  slightest 
threat  to  Vietnam's  security.  Nor  would  Sino -Vietnamese  relations  have 
deteriorated  to  the  point  of  open  hostilities  in  the  absence  of  Vietnam's 
invasion  of  Kampuchea  and  Hanoi's  increasing  links  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Hcmoi  and  Moscow  often  jusdfy  the  Vietnamese  invasion  of  Kam- 
puchea on  the  grounds  that  it  removed  the  murderous  Khmer  Rouge 
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regime  led  by  Pol  Pot.  One  would  be  more  impressed  with  this  argument 
had  not  Hanoi  and  Moscow  praised  die  Khmer  Rouge  regime  as  late  as 
1977  —  long  after  its  depravity  was  well  known  throughout  the  world  —  for 
its  "fine  achievements"  and  its  "throughgoing  political  and  socio- 
economic reforms". 

Hanoi  has  not  only  invaded  its  neighbor,  but  its  occupation  policies 
threaten  the  Khmer  people  with  mass  starvation.  Such  a  danger  exists 
despite  a  willingness  —  indeed,  even  an  eagerness  —  on  the  part  of  other 
nations  to  provide  food  and  medical  aid  to  the  people  of  Kampuchea. 
Hanoi's  actions  in  Kampuchea,  together  with  its  earlier  expulsion  of  its 
own  boat  people,  have  cost  it  the  respect  of  most  of  the  world.  Only  the 
farsighted  humanitarian  policies  of  Thailand  in  opening  its  border  to 
starving  Khmer  has  prevented  a  new  Holocaust  from  descending  upon 
the  battered  land  of  Kampuchea.  We  must  continue  to  do  all  we  can  to 
prevent  death  from  starvation,  malnutrition  and  disease  in  Kampuchea. 
At  the  same  dme,  we  must  press  the  Heng  Samrin  regime  and  its  Viet- 
namese masters  to  allow  adequate  monitoring,  so  that  we  know  that  the 
food  we  send  is  reaching  the  people  in  need  rather  than  being  diverted  to 
further  Hanoi's  political  ambitions. 

The  United  States  and  ASEAN  need  to  stand  firm  in  the  face  of  the 
Viemamese  challenge.  We  must  always  be  willing  to  talk  to  and  to 
negotiate  with  Hanoi,  and  we  have  demonstrated  that  diplomatic 
relations  are  not  necessary  for  such  talks  to  take  place.  Some  people  argue 
that  if  we  would  only  accord  Hanoi  diplomadc  recognition  and  establish 
economic  relations  with  them,  they  would  change  their  behavior  and  turn 
from  seeking  hegemony  to  improving  the  lot  of  their  people.  I  wish  I 
could  believe  there  were  such  an  easy  soludon  to  this  problem,  but  I  see 
no  evidence  for  such"  a  view  at  this  time. 

A  more  serious  argument  is  that  a  search  for  a  compromise  solution 
of  the  Kampuchean  tragedy  should  be  undertaken,  since  no  external 
power  now  appears  willing  to  challenge  the  200,000-man  Vietnamese 
military  presence  in  Kampuchea.  We  should  always  be  alert  to  any 
possibility  of  a  genuine  compromise,  which  would  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal of  Vietnamese  forces  and  the  creation  of  »  government  acceptable 
to  the  Khmer  people.  This  means,  quite  simply,  that  it  must  be  a  govern- 
ment acceptable  to  both  Hanoi  and  Beijing,  but  controlled  by  neither  of 
them.  I  need  not  stress  that  such  a  task  will  be  as  difficult  as  it  is  essential. 
But  perhaps  in  dme  Vietnam  will  realize  that  its  economy  is  stagnating 
relative  to  those  of  its  dynamic  neighbors,  and  shift  its  priorities  in  an  ef- 
fort to  end  its  isolation  and  costly  dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

If,  however,  a  compromise  solution  means  no  more  than  the 
negotiated  acceptance  of  the  Viemamese  occupation,  there  is  no  need  to 
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negotiate.  All  that  is  required  is  to  abandon  the  Cambodian  people  to 
their  fate.  Some  may  view  this  as  inevitable,  but  we  should  be  cautious 
about  concluding  that  the  Khmer  people  are  willing  to  subordinate  them- 
selves indefinitely  to  foreign  domination. 


IV 


While  Vietnam  is  the  major  cause  of  the  present  tragedy  in  Southeast 
Asia  Hanoi  would  be  incapable  of  carrying  out  its  present  policies  were  it 
not  receiving  over  $3  million  a  day  -  or  over  $1  billion  annually  -  in 
Soviet  support.  The  USSR  has  provided  Vietnam  with  modem  arms, 
logistical  support  for  its  military  operations  in  Kampuchea,  and  just 
enough  economic  assistance  to  keep  the  Vietnamese  economy  going. 
Vietnam  in  return  has  allowed  itself  to  become  an  outpost  of  Soviet 
military  power  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Soviet  support  of  Vietnamese  expansionism  would  be  serious  enough 
if  it  had  occurred  in  isolation.  However,  it  must  be  viewed  in  the  larger 
context  of  Soviet  attempts  -  often  using  Cuban  surrogates  -  to  gam  a 
dominant  position  in  such  lands  as  Angola,  South  Yemen,  and  Ethiopia. 
Such  moves,  followed  by  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  provide 
depressingly  clear  evidence  that  Soviet  leaders  will  take  every  opportunity 
_  and  use  any  method  -  to  expand  their  influence  and  power  This 
presents  the  non-Communist  world  with  an  extremely  grave  challenge, 
and  one  that  we  cannot  lessen  by  refusing  to  recognize  its  reality. 

A  clear-headed  recognition  of  the  dangers  we  face  does  not  suggest 
that  we  should  embark  upon  an  all-out  anti-Communist  cmsade.  or  le 
either  our  anger  or  our  fears  determine  our  actions.  Rather  we  must 
recognize  that  we  are  involved  in  what  will  be  a  long,  drawn  out  struggle 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  clients.  While  we  must  be  alert  to^y  op. 
portunities  offered  by  indications  of  antagonism  between  the  USSR  and 
its  clients,  we  must  not  ignore  the  unpleasant  fact  *f '^g^'""  f"^^^^^ 
Cuba,  Vietnam,  and  certain  other  Soviet  clients  are  led  by  hard-bitten 
Mancist  dictators  rather  than  nationalist  reformers  of  the  type  tiiat  co- 
operated with  Moscow  for  tactical  reasons  in  the  1950s  and  1960s. 

Thus  the  struggle  wid.  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  a  central  feamre  of  in- 
ternational life  for  years  or  even  decades.  We  must  face  tins  reality,  with- 
ou'amng  into  die  Irap  of  drinking  that  this  is  die  only  important  issue  m 
Tor  d  affairs,  or  of  seeing  d>e  Soviet  hand  behind  every  problem  we  face, 
luch  a  "mplistic  approach  might  provide  emotional  satisfacuon  to  some, 
but  it  would  be  a  poor  guide  to  policy. 

Nonetheless,  if  we  do  not  meet  the  challenge  PO-d  by  Soviet  expar. 
sionism,  our  efforts  in  areas  such  as  economic  development,  human 
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rights,  and  nonproliferation  have  little  hope  of  success.  The  United  States 
response  to  this  challenge  requires  several  major  steps: 

—  We  must  revitalize  the  American  economy  so  that  we  can  help  place  the 
international  economy  on  a  more  stable  basis. 

—  We  must  expand  our  defense  forces  so  that  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  are  — 
and  are  recognized  to  be  —  capable  of  checking  any  Soviet  military 
moves. 

—  We  must  work  with  our  allies  and  with  other  like-minded  countries  to 
develop  a  coherent  and  consistent  strategy  for  dealing  with  the  major 
international  problems  facing  the  world. 

It  is  far  easier,  of  course,  to  enunciate  such  broad  guidelines  than  to 
spell  them  out  in  detail,  or  to  implement  the  resulting  policies.  But  unless 
the  United  States  Government  has  a  clear  strategy  that  it  can  explain  to 
the  American  people  —  and  to  the  world  at  large  —  it  will  not  succeed  no 
matter  how  intelligent  its  specific  policies  are.  Our  people  do  not  expect 
mi^'-.cles  from  their  government,  but  they  do  expect  it  to  know  where  it  is 
going. 

You  will  note  that  I  have  made  no  reference  to  the  need  for  the  United 
States  to  negodate  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  such  matters  as  arms  control 
agreements  and  other  measures  designed  to  reduce  the  dangers  of  con- 
flict. This  is  not  because  I  oppose  such  negotiations  or  agreements,  for 
one  can  argue  that  they  will  be  more  important  than  evei  at  a  time  of 
heightened  tension.  However,  success  in  such  ventures  can  only  result 
when  we  have  clearly  demonstrated  to  the  Soviet  leaders  that  they  will  not 
succeed  in  their  attempts  to  dominate  other  nations.  If  we  accord  top 
priority  to  maintaining  detente  rather  than  to  checking  Soviet  expan- 
sionism, we  will  fail  on  both  counts. 

No  one  should  deceive  himself  that  the  task  we  face  will  be  easy  or  that 
its  duradon  will  be  short.  Americans  will  need  strategic  consistency  and 
tacdcal  flexibility,  a  combinadon  of  boldness  and  caution,  and  the  un- 
common quality  of  common  sense.  Finally,  we  must  have  the  vision  and 
padence  to  take  the  long  view  so  that  our  third  century  as  a  nation  fulfills 
the  promise  of  our  first  two  hundred  years. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  stress  that  the  responsibilides  the  United  States 
must  accept  do  not  mean  that  it  should  attempt  to  impose  its  own  blue- 
print on  any  part  of  die  world.  The  United  States  and  ASEAN  have  parallel 
interests  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  we  must  work  together  for  our  mutual 
benefit.  An  important  part  of  such  efforts  will  depend  upon  the  initiatives 
of  such  groups  as  die  ASEAN-U.S.  Business  Council,  for  our  polidcal 
systems  do  not  assign  government  the  sole  responsibility  for  our  fate.  If 
we  succeed  in  strengdiening  die  relationship  between  our  countries  and 
meeting  the  challenges  we  face,  we  will  assure  the  freedom  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  families  and  friends  of  each  one  of  us,  and  earn  the 
respect  of  all  nations. 
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MALAYSIAN  DEFENCE  POLICY: 
THE  PHASING  OUT  OF  THE 
ANGLO-MALAYSIAN  DEFENCE 
AGREEMENT* 

Murugesu  PATHMANATHAN 


The  commitments  of  Britain  to  defence  arrangements  in  the  South- 
east Asian  region  were  built  around  the  Anglo-Malaysian  Defence  Agree- 
ment, the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organisation  and  her  protectorate  role  in 
Brunei. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  British  decision  to  disengage 
from  her  military  commitments  in  the  region  was  not  an  isolated  deci- 
sion. From  a  historical  perspective  it  was  part  of  the  pattern  of  the  un- 
scrambling of  the  British  Empire  that  was  set  in  motion  with  the  granting 
of  independence  to  India  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Second  World  War.  This 
post-Weir  process  in  Southeast  Asia  was  retarded  by  the  formation  of  the 
Malaysian  Federation  and  the  ensuing  Indonesian  opposition.  The  nett 
effect  of  Indonesian  Confrontation  was  the  continuation  of  Bridsh 
military  commitments  under  the  Anglo-Malaysian  Defence  Agreement. 
Indonesian  military  hostilities  in  her  strategy  of  Confrontation  led  to  a 
greater  involvement  of  British  forces  in  the  defence  of  the  territorial  inte- 
grity of  Malaysia. 

There  have  been  several  estimates  of  the  cost  of  Indonesian  Confron- 
tation. Replying  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  size  and 
cost  of  Britain's  military  commitments,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Defence 
Dr.  Dennis  Healey  stated  that  the  approximate  estimated  expenditure  in 
1966-67,  directly  atributable  to  the  forces  in  the  Far  East  (excluding  Hong 
Kong)  was  £235  million. '  Of  this  amount  only  a  small  portion  was  in- 


•  Paper  presented  at  the  Eight  Conference  of  International  Association  of  Historians  of 
Asia,  Kuala  Lumpur,  August  25-29,  1980 

1  Peter  Boyce  ed.,  Malaysia  and  Singapore  in  International  Diplomacy  (Sydney:  Sydney  Univer- 
sity Press,  1968),  p.  113 
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curred  in  the  actual  fighting  itself.  In  terms  of  troops  and  equipment 
committed,  some  80,000  servicemen,  250  aircraft  and  50  ships  of  the 
Royal  Navy  made  up  the  British  defence  aid  component.  The 
maintenance  of  these  troops  and  their  equipment  represented  about  one- 
eight  of  the  British  defence  budget.  In  terms  of  foreign  exchange  the 
British  military  presence  in  the  region  resulted  in  an  outflow  of  less  than 
£100  million.  The  cost  of  actual  military  operations  was  about  £5  million 
a  year.* 

By  the  end  of  1965  and  in  January  and  February  1966  the  Labour 
Cabinet  had  begun  to  rethink  the  scale  of  Britain's  East  of  Suez  com- 
mitments.' The  separation  of  Singapore  in  September  1965  and  the  en- 
ding of  Indonesian/Malaysian  hostilities  in  June  1966  were  con- 
siderations that  affected  the  British  reassessment.  One  serious  implication 
for  British  defence  policy  that  arose  firom  the  separation  of  Singapore  was 
that  it  meant  the  removal  of  the  Singapore  base  complex  from  the  fi"ame- 
work  of  the  Anglo -Malaysian  Defence  Agreement. 

Between  the  first  broad  hint  of  withdrawal  and  the  firm  announce- 
ment of  1968,  Britain's  decision  was  an  amalgam  of  economic  rationality 
and  political  choice.  In  the  defence  review  of  1966,  she  enunciated  her 
policy  in  the  following  mannen 

We  believe  it  is  right  that  Britain  should  continue  to  maintain  a  military  presence  in 
this  area.  Its  effectiveness  will  turn  largely  on  the  arrangements  we  can  make  with  our 
Commonwealth  partners  and  other  allies  in  the  coming  years.  As  soon  as  conditions 
permit,  we  shall  make  some  reductions  in  the  forces  which  we  keep  in  the  area.  We  have 
important  military  facilities  in  Malaysia  and  Singapore,  as  have  our  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  parmers.  These  we  plan  to  retain  for  as  long  as  the  Governments  of 
Malaysia  and  Singap6re  agree  that  we  should  do  so  on  acceptable  conditions.^ 

The  firm  announcement  of  British  withdrawal  fi-om  the  Far  East  was 
made  by  the  British  Prime  Minister,  Harold  Wilson  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  16  January  1968.  According  to  this  announcement  British 
forces  would  be  pulled  back  from  the  Far  East  and  the  Persian  Gulf  by  the 
end  of  197 1  after  which  Britain  would  not  have  any  special  capability  in 
the  region.  Nonetheless,  a  special  capability  based  in  Europe  was  to  be 
maintained,  which  could  be  deployed  overseas  if  circumstances  warranted 
it.' 


2  In  terms  of  casualities,  a  total  of  1 14  Commonwealth  armed  forces  personnel  were  kill- 
ed. Of  this  the  British  component  was  about  64. 

3  Philip  Darby,  British  Defence  Policy  East  of  Suez  1947-1968  (London:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1973),  p.  297 

4  Great  Briuin,  Ministry  of  Defence,  Statement  on  the  Defence  Estimates  1966,  Cmnd. 
2901,  para.  24 

5  Darby,  British  Defence  Policy,  p.  325 
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A  major  development  in  between  the  1966  announcement  and  the 
January  1968  decision  was  the  recommendation  of  the  defence  review 
completed  in  March  1967  that  British  forces  in  the  Far  East  should  be 
reduced  by  half  during  1970-71  and  withdrawn  completely  in  the  mid- 
seventies.^  Of  the  factors  influencing  this  decision,  the  more  important 
was  economic.  Britain  was  already  being  plagued  by  this  dme  with  serious 
balance  of  payments  problems.  Combined  with  this  there  was  the  growing 
polidcal  pressure  to  seek  membership  in  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity. There  was  also  developing  within  the  Labour  Party  serious 
doubts  about  Britain's  capacity  to  undertake  in  future  military  operations 
on  the  scale  carried  out  during  Confrontadon  and  the  desirability  of  do- 
ing so.' 

The  crucial  factor  accelerating  the  timetable  of  withdrawal  as  an- 
nounced in  January  1968  was  the  devaluation  of  sterling  on  18  November 
1967,  combined  with  the  increasing  chorus  of  the  critics  of  the  East  of 
Suez  policy  within  the  Labour  backbench  ranks.* 

Initial  reactions  from  Kuala  Lumpur  to  the  first  broad  an- 
nouncements of  British  withdrawal  from  the  region  were  a  mixture  of  dis- 
illusionment and  disappointment.  Until  the  January  1968  decision  that  all 
British  forces  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  region  by  1971,  the  Malay- 
sian reaction  did  not  include  any  serious  assessment  of  the  implications  of 
British  withdrawal  from  the  Southeast  Asian  region.  The  campaign  of 
Konfrontasi  had  revealed  to  Malaysia  her  military  weakness  and  it  would 
not  have  escaped  policy  planners  in  Kuala  Lumpur  that  the  viability  of 
Malaysia  as  a  political  unit  rested  on  the  British  military  presence  under 
the  terms  of  the  Anglo-Malaysian  Defence  Agreement. 

However,  until  the  categorical  statement  of  the  military  disengage- 
ment of  Britain  from  the  region  by  1971  was  made  in  January  1968  a 
number  of  developments  tended  to  obscure  the  implications  of  this  deci- 
sion. The  problems  brought  to  the  surface  by  a  British  withdrawal  were 
hypothetical  in  1966  since  the  Anglo-Malaysian  Defence  Agreement  was 
up  for  review  in  1971.  Further,  1966  was  an  unusually  active  year  for  the 


6  Ibid.,  p.  317.  Also  see  Hawkins,  Defence  of  Malaysia  and  Singapore,  pp.  28-31 

7  Darby,  British  Defence  Policy,  p.  317 

8  For  an  interesting  study  relating  to  the  economic  constraints  affecting  British  with- 
drawal East  of  Suez  see  David  Greenwood,  "The  Economics  of  'the  East  of  Suez 
Decision',"  Aberdeen  Studies  in  Defence  Economics,  No.  2  (Aberdeen:  King's  College, 
1973).  The  thesis  of  this  study  is  that  "neither  general  budgetary  constraints  nor  balance 
of  payments  considerations  were  so  pressing  that  the  outcomes  of  this  reshaping  (i.e. 
British  withdrawal)  were  somehow  preordained".  Also  see  Rau,  "Singapore's  Foreign 
Relations",  p.  416 
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Malaysian  diplomatic  establishment.  The  end  of  hostilities  with  Indo- 
nesia and  the  efforts  directed  towards  working  out  a  peace  agreement 
widi  Jakarta  absorbed  a  great  deal  of  her  diplomatic  energy.  In  addition, 
what  was  engaging  the  immediate  attention  of  Kuala  Lumpur  was  the 
future  pattern  of  cooperation  with  the  new  sovereign  state  of  Singapore. 
In  the  area  of  defence,  Singapore  was  an  important  preoccupation.  The 
political  divorce  of  Singapore  brought  in  its  trail  a  whole  host  of 
•problems  in  almost  every  area.  At  the  outset,  the  new  political  relation- 
ship that  was  being  evolved  between  Singapore  and  Kuala  Lumpur  was 
characterised  mainly  by  an  atmosphere  of  non-cooperation.  Under  the 
terms  of  Article  V  of  the  Separation  Agreement  certain  stipuladons  were 
laid  out  reladng  to  the  defence  of  both  countries.  Foremost,  it  specified 
that  both  parties  would  enter  into  a  treaty  on  external  defence  and  mutual 
assistance.  The  most  important  provision  of  the  Separation  Agreement 
was  that  the  parties  would  establish  a  joint  defence  council  and  that  each 
party  would  undertake  not  to  enter  into  any  treaty  or  agreement  with  a 
foreign  power  which  may  be  detrimental  to  the  independence  and 
defence  of  the  other  party. 

No  bilateral  defence  arrangement  between  Singapore  and  Malaysia 
was  created  and  defence  cooperation  between  the  two  countries  was  not 
realised  as  hoped  for  under  the  terms  of  the  Separation  Agreement.' 

The  Joint  Defence  Council  established  shortly  after  separation  was  in- 
operative within  a  matter  of  months.  The  nub  of  the  problems  was  that 
while  the  political  leadership  in  both  countries  realised  that  the  defence  of 
Malaysia  and  Singapore  was  indivisible,  there  was  a  variance  in  the  assess- 
ment of  external  threats  and  there  was  a  'mutual  suspicion  of  intent'.  In 
addition  to  defence  problems  with  neighbouring  Singapore,  the  rap- 
prochement with  Indonesia  in  1966,  saw  the  expression  of  a  Malaysian 
desire  to  replace  British  troops  in  East  Malaysia  and  which  was  carried 
out  almost  immediately.  One  explanation  for  this  move  must  have  been 
the  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Malaysian  Government  to  alter  its  image  as  a 
'stooge  of  neocolonialism'. 

The  reaction  of  disillusionment  and  deep  disappointment  that  emerg- 
ed consequent  to  the  public  statement  of  British  military  disengagement 
was  in  a  measure  preceded  by  similar  feelings  in  May  1966  when  Britain 
refused  a  Malaysian  request  for  economic  aid.  Acrimony  was  generated 
by  this  refusal.  The  sore  point  in  this  issue  was  the  refusal  of  Britain  to 
give  grants  for  defence  aid  totaling  $630  million.  This  was  to  have  come 
out  of  a  sum  of  M$900  million  expected  in  direct  aid,  together  with  MS 
1,000  million  in  loans.  All  this  economic  aid  was  for  various  development 


9  Harvey  Stockwin,  "Look  Back  in  Sorrow",  FEER,  1 1  August  1966,  p.  63 
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projects  under  the  First  Malaysia  Plan.'"  The  manner  in  which  the  British 
answer  was  conveyed  was  both  abrupt  and  undiplomatic  and  was  in  the 
words  of  one  account  a  "continuing  source  of  irritation  in  Kuala  Lum- 
pur"". Explanations  of  the  British  response  werfe  couched  in  the  rather 
delicate  and  sometimes  irascible  political  relations  permeating  the 
triangular  relationship  between  Malaysia,  Singapore  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  spite  of  the  public  insistence  on  the  part  of  Britain  that  her 
position  was  fundamentally  due  to  economic  problems  of  her  own,  es- 
pecially in  the  light  of  her  adverse  balance  of  payments  position,  -the  view 
from  Kuala  Lumpur  was  that  she  had  exercised  a  pro-Singapore  bias  in 
her  attitude. 

In  the  ensuing  Parliamentary  debates  in  mid- 1966  both  bitterness  and 
acrimony  were  given  vent  by  the  strident  speeches  from  members  of  the 
ruling  Alliance  Party.  There  was  a  call  for  a  readjustment  in  Malaysian 
thinking  towards  Britain.  One  ministerial  comment  was  to  the  effect  that 
"Although  we  are  disappointed,  it  is  a  blessing  in  disguise  to  have  been 
refused  the  aid ;  it  is  an  eye-opener  to  use  and  we  must  learn  to  be  less  and 
less  dependent  on  other  countries."'*  The  Straits  Times  warned 
editorially:  "If  this  is  the  diplomacy  of  the  new  British  Government  in  its 
dealings  with  other  Commonwealth  countries  then  she  should  be 
prepared  to  face  further  deterioration  in  her  influence  in  the  world.  We 
resent  interference  in  our  internal  and  foreign  policies". Anglo-Malay- 
sian relations  dipped  to  an  all  time  low.  There  was  a  touch  of  irony  in  this, 
coming  as  it  did  at  a  point  when  Anglo-Malaysian  defence  collaboration 
was  seeing  a  successful  diplomatic  resolution  of  Indonesian-Malaysian 
hostilities. 

The  promised  reappraisal  of  Malaysian  foreign  policy  as  announced 
in  the  June-July  1966  Parliamentary  debates  did  not  materialise  im- 
mediately. But  close  on  the  heels  of  this  rift  in  Anglo-Malaysia  relations  a 
number  of  actions  were  taken  by  the  Malaysian  Government  that 
represented  a  parting  of  ways.  These  were  in  the  economic  front  but  what 
is  significant  about  these  actions  is  that  they  related  to  some  of  the  more 
traditional  and  realistic  Commonwealth  links. 

In  August  1966  the  Malaysian  Government  removed  the  preferential 
tariff  rates  on  a  number  of  imports  from  the  Commonwealth  countries 
such  as  beverages,  cosmetics,  textiles,  electronic  goods  and  manu- 


10  Harvey  Stockwin,  "Aid  for  Instability",  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review,  14  July  1966,  p.  63 

11  Ibid. 

12  Ibid. 

13  Straits  Times,  28  June  1966 
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factured  items  such  as  motor  vehicles.  This  decision  was  explained  as  a 
revenue  measure.'*  While  it  would  be  difficult  to  refute  the  economic 
motive  behind  the  action  of  Kuala  Lumpur,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  preferential  tariff  rates  were  a  substantial  Commonwealth  link.  It  is 
difficult  to  discount  an  element  of  economic  retaliation  in  this  measure 
on  the  part  of  the  Malaysian  Government  in  the  light  of  the  earlier  British 
refusal  of  aid.  But  it  would  not  be  valid  to  stretch  this  point  too  far.  The 
dictates  of  national  interests  were  beginning  to  assert  themselves  over 
Commonwealth  loyalties.  This  was  only  to  be  expected.  In  the  same  way 
that  British  economic  interests  were  perceived  to  be  better  taken  care  of 
by  seeking  membership  within  the  European  Economic  Community,  it 
was  only  natural  for  Malaysia  to  formulate  her  import  tariffs  to  suit  her 
economic  advantage.  Commonwealth  preference  gave  British  goods  a 
very  competitive  edge  in  the  Malaysian  market.  Now  that  that  advantage 
was  being  eroded,  the  trade  implications  for  British  imports  were 
crystallising. 

Following  this  decision,  a  major  alteration  in  the  relationship  with 
Britain  was  wrought  by  the  severance  of  the  Malaysian  dollar  with  the 
pound  sterling.  When  the  pound  sterling  was  devalued  in  November  1967 
the  Malaysian  Government  decided  to  maintain  the  parity  of  the  Malay- 
sian dollar  at  0.290299  grammes  of  fine  gold.  The  view  taken  by  the 
Malaysian  Government  was  that  to  follow  the  pound  stealing  and  to 
devalue  the  Malaysian  dollar  would  be  disadvantageous  to  Malaysia's 
competitive  position  in  world  markets  and  would  further  result  in  a  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  from  increased  import  prices  of  food-stuff  and 
other  basic  items. This  change  in  the  relationship  of  the  dollar  with  the 
sterling  pound  was  a  fundamental  change  and  the  relevance  of  this 
change  for  the  economic  relationship  of  the  two  countries  could  not  have 
escaped  Malaysian  policy  planners. 

While  these  developments  took  place  relating  to  Malaysia's  peace 
negotiations  with  Indonesia,  her  defence  cooperation  problems  with 
Singapore  and  the  British  refusal  of  economic  aid  preoccupied  the  energy 
of  Kuala  Lumpur,  there  was  much  to  be  desired  in  the  manner  end  timing 
of  Whitehall's  announcement  of  the  relinquishment  of  her  role  east  of 
Suez.  Two  basic  criticisms  could  be  made  in.this  respect.  Until  the  British 
Government's  decision  of  withdrawal  was  made  public  in  the  Supple- 
mentary White  Paper  on  Defence  published  on  18  July  1967,  various 
spokesmen  for  Britain  gave  assurances  that  Britain  would  continue  to 


14  Bank  Negara,  Malaysia  Annual  Report  6-  Statement  of  Accounts,  1966  (Kuala  Lumpur:  Bank 
Negara,  1966),  p.31 
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maintain  an  East  of  Suez  military  role.  Until  July  1966  there  was  no  official 
evaluation  of  the  possibility  of  British  withdrawal.  Lord  Shackleton  while 
on  an  official  visit  to  the  Far  East  stated  that  while  there  would  be  cuts  in 
British  defence  expenditure  in  Malaysia,  the  bases  would  be  maintained 
as  long  as  they  were  wanted,  in  spite  of  the  end  of  Confrontation.'*  Prime 
Minister  Wilson  asserted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party 
in  June  1966  that  Britain  had  a  duty  to  assert  its  influence  East  of  Suez  and 
the  government  would  not  retreat  from  its  commitments."  Similar 
reassurances  were  given  by  various  odier  Labour  Ministers.  Speaking  to 
the  Australian  Institute  of  International  Affairs  in  the  Australian  capital 
on  29  June.  Michael  Stewart  declared  'we  have  neither  the  wish  nor  the 
intention  to  abandon  the  world  East  of  Suez'.  "In  the  same  vein,  Denis 
Henley,  while  on  his  Far  East  tour  stated  that  Britain  would  continue  to 
maintain  a  military  presence  in  Singapore  and  Malaysia  as  long  as  she  was 
requested  to  do  so  on  acceptable  conditions."  Up  to  July  1966  official 
British  policy  was  expressed  in  terms  of  a  reduction  of  British  forces  and 
the  rationalization  of  defence  expenditure. 

Against  the  background  of  these  assurances  various  pressures  built  up 
that  led  to  the  alteration  of  the  British  Government's  official  position.  As 
indicated  earlier  these  pressures  were  both  of  an  economic  and  political 
nature.  Already  the  balance  of  payments  position  was  becoming  adverse 
and  defence  economies  were  being  sought  as  a  remedial  measure  in  July 
1966.  More  significant  Was  the  lobbying  from  Labour  backbenchers  for 
an  accelerated  withdrawal  from  East  of  Suez.  At  the  Labour  Party  Con- 
ference in  October  1966  a  resolution  was  passed  in  favour  of  disengaging 
from  military  commitments  East  of  Suez  and  stipulating  withdrawal  from 
Malaysia,  Singapore  and  the  Persian  Gulf  by  1969-70.  Consequently  by 
April  1967  the  Cabinet  resolved  to  reduce  the  forces  in  the  Far  East  to 
about  half  during  1970-71  and  carry  out  a  complete  withdrawal  in  the 
mid-seventies.  This  resolve  was  embodied  in  the  July  1967  Supplementary 
White  Paper  on  Defence.  The  second  and  more  serious  criticism  relates  to 
the  fact  that  after  having  announced  her  withdrawal  from  the  Southeast 
Asian  region  and  the  timetable  concerning  the  phasing  out  of  her  military 
installations  and  troops,  a  major  alteration  in  British  plans  was  an- 
nounced. It  dealt  with  the  issue  of  timing.  Within  a  matter  of  months,  the 
July  1967  position  was  abandoned.  In  its  place  there  was  Harold  Wilson's 
parliamentary  statement  of  16  January  1968.  The  time  schedule  for  with- 
drawal was  shortened  and  it  was  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1971. 

16  Darby,  British  Defence  Policy,  p.  31 

17  Ibid.  For  the  text  of  the  Prime  Minister's  speech  see  The  Times  (London),  16  June  1966 

18  Ibid. 

19  Ibid.,  pp.  311-312 
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Needless  to  say,  the  initial  volte  face  concerning  withdrawal  and  the 
later  acceleration  in  the  timetable  relating  to  the  phasing  out  of  the 
British  withdrawal  could  only  have  caused  uncertainty  and  confusion  in 
the  perception  from  Kuala  Lumpur.  While  it  cannot  have  escaped  policy 
planners  in  Kuala  Lumpur  that  withdrawal  was  in  the  British  stack  of 
cards,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  both  in  Canberra  and  in  Singa- 
pore a  strongly  held  assumption  was  that  the  future  British  military  role 
in  the  region  would  be  diminished,  this  judgement  until  early  1967  was 
derived  from  the  general  drift  of  politics  and  policies  in  Britain. 

Once  Malaysian  leaders  were  faced  with  the  reality  of  British  military 
disengagement  they  had  to  consider  the  implications  it  raised  for  the  na- 
tion in  terms  of  its  security  arrangements.  Prior  to  the  publication  of  the 
July  1967  Supplementary  White  Paper  on  Defence,  both  Tunku  Abdul 
Rahman  and  Tun  Abdul  Razak  in  discussions  held  with  Denis  Healey  in 
April  1967  expressed  their  concern  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  security  in- 
terests of  Malaysia  for  withdrawal  plans  to  be  made  public  in  advance.^" 
Again  in  June  and  July  1967  Malaysia  and  some  other  Commonwealth 
countries  made  attempts  to  dissuade  the  United  Kingdom  from  a  publicly 
announced  and  early  withdrawal  from  Singapore  and  Malaysia. 'When 
Tunku  Abdul  Rahman  arrived  in  July  for  talks  relating  to  the  rundown  of 
British  forces,  he  declared  that  British  forces  in  Malaysia  should  be  main- 
tained at  pre- Confrontation  levels.^' 

Reaction  to  the  1967  withdrawal  plans  on  the  part  of  Malaysia  was 
centred  on  three  points.  First  of  all,  there  was  concern  as  to  the  future  of 
the  Anglo-Malaysian  Defence  Agreement.  There  was  uncertainity  was  to 
what  British  intentions  were  —  whether  abrogation  of  the  Agreement  was 
under  consideration  or  whether  there  would  be  a  continued  albeit,  partial 
obligadon  to  the  commitments  under  the  agreement.  Secondly,  there  was 
a  deep  anxiety  as  to  whether  Britain  would  maintain  a  level  of  forces  suf- 
ficient to  defend  the  nation  against  external  aggression.  The  Prime 
Minister,  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman  stated  in  the  Dewan  Ra'ayat  that  if  this 
anxiety  could  be  put  to  rest  then,  ".  .  .  we  could  not  raise  our  objections 
to  dieir  (Britain)  proposal  to  pull  out  if  this  is  dictated  by  their  own 
economic  difficuhies"."  The  third  point  was  whether  Britain  had  in  her 
pull  out  plans  taken  account  of  the  implications  it  would  have  on  the 
economic  and  political  stability  of  the  region.^' 

20  Ibid.,  p.  318 

21  Ibid.,  p.  319 

22  FAM,  Vol.  1  No.  6  (September  1967),  p.  34 

23  Ibid. 
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In  his  discussions  with  the  British  Government  in  July  1967  theTunku 
expressed  these  concerns.  He  further  tried  to  persuade  Whitehall  against 
a  total  withdrawal  by  the  suggestion  that  it  was  too  early  to  make  such 
plans. 

On  the  part  of  Whitehall,  Mr.  Healey  assured  the  Malaysian  Prime 
Minister  that  Britain  would  observe  the  AMDA  commitments.  He  further 
tried  to  soothe  Kuala  Lumpur's  security  anxieties,  which  the  Tunku  had 
voiced  to  him  by  assuring  that  substantial  naval  and  air  forces  would  con- 
tinue to  remain  until  1970,  including  amphibious  units,  although  the 
British  airforce  element  would  be  a  smaller  one.  This  diminished  air  ele- 
ment was  to  be  made  up  of  a  squadron  with  air  defence,  ground  attack 
and  reconnaissance  capability,  maritime  reconnaisance  and  transport  air- 
craft capable  of  being  reinforced  very  quickly.  In  providing  this  assurance 
Mr.  Healey  qualified  it  by  stating  that  plans  to  meet  contingencies  would 
inevitably  vary  as  the  situation  may  warrant  and  that  military  assistance 
under  the  AMDA  would  not  include  internal  security  matters.  In  this  con- 
text it  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Healey  that  with  increased  air  capability, 
troop  reinforcements  from  the  United  Kingdom  could  be  carried  out  in  a 
matter  of  days  with  the  qualification  that  the  speed  of  such  reinforce- 
ments would  depend  on  the  reception  facilities  provided  by  Malaysia.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  Tunku  was  reassured  by  the  British  intention  to  maintain  a 
military  presence  in  the  region  in  the  form  of  naval  and  air  elements  wdth 
perhaps  a  sea-borne  commando  force.** 

In  summary  British  assurances  to  Malaysia  on  the  nature  of  the  British 
military  presence  that  would  be  retained  was  to  the  effect  that  substantial 
military  forces  would  be  left  up  to  the  period  1970-7 1.  Also  by  197 1  there 
was  to  be  sufficiently  strong  naval,  air  and  amphibious  forces  based  in 
Singapore  capable  of  meeting  any  attack  on  Singapore  and  Malaysia.  As 
for  the  continued  assistance  from  the  United  Kingdom  under  the  terms  of 
AMDA,  in  addition  to  the  qualifications  mentioned  earlier,  the  Tunku 
was  informed  that  any  such  military  assistance  would  be  in  the  form  of 
naval  and  air  capability.  Whitehall's  argument  in  this  respect  was  that  it 
would  be  less  expensive  for  Malaysia  to  have  land  forces  than  for  Britain 
to  maintain  such  forces  in  Malaysia  and  that  it,  ".  . .  would  not  want  to 
duplicate  what  the  Malaysian  Government  could  do  for  itself  but  to  com- 
plement Malaysian  defence  capabilities  in  terms  of  land  force  with 
sophisticated  and  expensive  naval  and  air  weaponry  which  Malaysia  could 
ill  afford". 2^  Apparently,  the  Tunku  was  given  to  understand  that  even 
after  the  planned  withdrawal  in  1975  the  United  Kingdom  would  have 
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sufficient  naval  and  air  elements  in  the  region  which  could  assist  Ma- 
laysia against  external  aggression.  The  continued  use  of  Singapore  by 
elements  of  the  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Navy  for  refitting  and  repairs, 
together  with  military  exercises  that  would  be  staged  in  Singapore  and 
Malaysia  would  in  the  Tunku's  words,  ". .  .  show  British  intention  to 
assist  in  our  defence  and  that  British  military  presence  would  constitute  a 
credible  deterrent  against  external  aggression".  The  provision  in  the 
July  1967  White  Paper  that  ".  . .  the  precise  timing  of  our  eventual  with- 
drawal will  depend  on  progress  made  in  achieving  a  new  basis  for  stability 
in  South  East  Asia  and  in  resolving  other  problems  in  the  Far  East", 
seems  to  have  put  to  rest  Malaysian  fears  of  the  implications  of  the  pull- 
out  plans  for  the  political  and  economic  stability  of  the  region.  Very 
much  of  the  British  reassurances  seems  to  have  hinged  on  developments 
in  the  field  of  logistics  with  reference  to  military  air  transport.  Denis 
Healey  in  a  press  conference  at  the  RMAF  airbase  in  Kuala  Lumpur  stated 
in  April  1967  that  reduction  in  teeth  arms  or  combat  forces  would  be 
made  possible  "as  the  result  of  new  strategic  transport  aircraft  already  in 
service  like  the  DC  10  and  the  Belfast,  and  the  medium  transport  aircraft, 
die  C  130  or  Hercules"." 

In  more  precise  terms,  the  Malaysian  Prime  Minister  during  his  Lon- 
don talks  stressed  the  need  for  Britain  to  continue  the  retention  of  the 
Commonwealth  Strategic  Reserve  as  it  was  feared  that  the  withdrawal  of 
ground  forces  would  lead  to  the  disintegration  of  this  strategic  reserve. 
The  Tunku  proposed  that  Britain  and  the  other  Commonwealth  countries 
involved  confer  regarding  this  issue  and  offered  Kuala  Lumpur  as  the 
venue.  Additionally,  the  Tunku  insisted  that  the  Bridsh  authorities  do  not 
pursue  their  claim  for  financial  compensation  for  base  installations  and 
military  camps  vacated  by  British  forces.  The  argument  employed  was 
that  these  camps  were  dilapidated  and  were  being  used  to  fight  com- 
munist insurgents  who  were  a  common  enemy.  On  the  issue  of  the 
economic  consequences  of  the  British  pull-out  there  was  a  British  offer  of 
substantial  financial  aid  to  offset  these  consequences.  The  nature  and 
terms  of  this  aid  was  deferred  for  future  discussions. 

Originally,  the  British  withdrawal  plans  were  to  be  executed  along  the 
following  time  framework.  There  were  three  phase;s.  During  the  first 
phase  up  to  April  1968,  the  British  proposed  to  withdraw  about  10,000 
men  in  addition  to  what  they  had  already  withdrawn.  In  the  second  phase 
-  i.e.  from  1968  to  about  1970-71  Britain  intended  to  reduce  her  troops 
to  half  its  pre- Confrontation  level  which  meant  that  approximately  30,- 
000  troops  would  have  been  pulled  out  by  1970-71.  The  third  and  most 
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significant  phase  in  relation  to  Malaysian  defence  was  the  British  proposal 
to  assume  for  planning  purposes  that  she  would  have  withdrawn  her 
forces  completely  from  the  region  by  the  mid-seventies.''* 

With  the  'accordion-like'  compression  of  the  withdrawal  plans  follow- 
ing Harold  Wilson's  January  1968  announcement,  the  time  period  during 
which  Malaysia  could  have  worked  out  alternative  security  arrangements 
was  critically  shortened.  An  element  of  urgency  was  now  introduced  in 
her  defence  planning.  The  initial  Malaysian  reaction  of  'marked  uncer- 
tainty' was  now  intensified.  There  was  a  strong  conviction  that  its  own 
defence  capability  must  quickly  be  bolstered  by  new  arrangements  for 
defence  support.  While  it  was  remarked  in  September  1967  that  what 
Malaysia  wanted  in  the  new  arrangements  for  defence  support  was  not 
dear  as  presumably  the  Malaysians  themselves  were  in  the  dark,  this  cer- 
tainly did  not  apply  in  the  months  that  followed  the  January  1968  an- 
nouncement of  the  British  withdrawal  plans. 

Predictably,  the  British  decision  was  welcomed  in  certain  circles  within 
Malaysia,  especially  among  leftist  polidcal  parties  and  a  number  of  others 
who  had  been  critical  of  the  foreign  policies  of  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman  in 
the  past.^^  In  a  similar  vein  there  was  pressures  for  a  reappraisal  of  the 
foreign  and  defence  policies  of  the  country  both  within  Parliament  and 
outside.  Of  immense  significance  for  the  country's  future  foreign 
reladons  was  the  emergence  of  the  proposal  made  by  Tun  Ismail  for  the 
creation  of  a  neutralised  zone  in  Southeast  Asia.  Speaking  in  his  capacity 
as  an  Alliance  backbencher  in  the  Dewan  Ra'ayat,  Tun  Ismail  suggested 
that  in  the  view  of -the  British  withdrawal,  it  was  opportune  for  the 
neutralisadon  of  Southeast  Asia,  guaranteed  by  the  big  powers.  In  this 
neutralised  zone  all  the  countries  were  to  sign  treaties  of  non-aggression 
and  a  declaradon  of  a  policy  of  co -existence.^"  Tun  Ismail's  proposal, 
while  referred  to  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  a  number  of  speeches  was  not 
seriously  considered.  It  was  considered  impractical  at  that  time.  Tun 
Ismail,  however  was  convinced  that  the  neutralisadon  of  the  region  was 
the  long  term  answer  to  Malaysia's  security  anxieties  and  he  felt  that  while 
there  was  considerable  support  for  his  suggestion,  this  was  offset  by  the 
Prime  Minister's  cool  attitude  to  the  suggestion.*'  Until  the  resumption  of 
high  political  office  by  Tun  Ismail  in  the  aftermath  of  the  May  1969 
political  disturbances  and  more  importantly  the  relinquishment  of  the 
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nation's  leadership  by  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman  in  September  1970,  the  idea 
of  the  neutralisation  of  Southeast  Asia  was  relegated  to  a  political  limbo. 

From  January  1968  until  September  1970,  Malaysian  diplomatic  ef- 
forts aimed  at  working  out  a  solution  that  would  at  least  partially 
ameliorate  the  security  gap  that  would  be  created  by  the  departure  of 
British  armed  forces  from  the  region.  Towards  this  end  the  Tunku  had 
proposed  in  1967  during  the  London  talks  that  Britain  and  the  other 
Commonwealth  countries  affected  by  the  withdrawal  decision  hold  talks 
in  Kuala  Lumpur.  Whitehall's  reaction  to  this  proposal  was  at  the  begin- 
ning, to  say  the  least,  unenthusiastic.'^  Kuala  Lumpur's  efforts  in  this 
direction  were  renewed  in  early  1968  following  the  announcement  of  the 
British  plans  for  an  accelerated  withdrawal  from  the  region.  This  time 
Kuala  Lumpur's  efforts  were  more  successful.  It  was  announced  at  the 
end  of  April  that  a  Five  Power  Conference  would  be  convened  in  Kuala 
Lumpur  in  June  1968. 

What  finally  emerged  from  Malaysian  efforts  in  the  three  years  from 
1968  to  1970  was  the  imperative  need  to  have  some  form  of  a  Common- 
wealth military  presence  in  the  region,  which  would  provide  a  breather 
that  could  be  used  to  generate  a  credible  degree  of  indigenous  defence 
capability  and  the  working  out  of  a  scheme  for  long  term  regional  securi- 

From  an  analysis  of  the  avenues  along  which  Malaysians  diplomacy 
and  political  efforts  were  channelled  towards  creating  alternative  security 
arrangements  the  net  result  that  materialised  was  the  Five  Power  Defence 
Arrangement  between  Malaysia,  Singapore,  Britain,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  Concomitant  to  this  was  the  acute  realisation  of  Malaysia  of  her 
defence  weakness  and  the  associated  desire  to  build  up  a  credible  defence 
capability  as  she  was  forced  by  the  pace  of  events  to  take  cognisance  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  last  analysis  she  would  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
country's  defence.  The  prospect  of  a  British  military  disengagement  from 
the  region  also  led  to  fundamental  rethinking  of  the  problem  of  regional 
security. 

The  signing  of  the  Five  Power  Defence  Arrangement  was  preceded  by 
long  and  arduous  negotiation  and  bickering  between  the  signatories.  The 
entire  process  was  stretched  over  a  period  of  approximately  four  years. 
During  this  bargaining  process  three  major  conferences  were  held  in 
Kuala  Lumpur  in  June  1968,  in  Canberra  in  June  1969,  and  in  London  in 
April  1971.  These  five  Power  Summit  meetings  embodied  the  various 
decisions  on  which  the  final  Five  Power  Defence  Arrangement  was  built 
on. 

On  1  November  1971  the  Anglo-Malaysian  Defence  Agreement  was 
replaced  by  the  new  Five  Power  Defence  Arrangement. 

32  Hawkins,  The  Defence  of  Malaysia  and  Singapore,  p.  32 
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Tourism  in  Indonesia  could  be  as  old  as  Hinduism  itself  coming  into 
the  country  around  400  A.D.  The  local  population  —  converted  to  the 
religions  of  India,  i.e.  Hinduism  and  Buddhism  —  performed  regular  pil- 
grimages to  centres  of  worship,  such  as  the  Hindu  temple  complexes 
Dieng  and  Prambanan  and  the  Buddhist  shrine  of  Borobudur.  Islam  took 
over  the  islands  around  the  15th  century  and  people  continued  their  pil- 
grimages to  sacred  places  of  Moslem  reference  in  Indonesia. 

Tourism  in  its  present  form  —  an  imported  Western  idea  of  a 
monetary  system  based  on  organization  and  a  budgetary  family  spending 
—  came  into  practice  in  Indonesia  before  World  War  II,  but  became  only 
popular  among  its  westernised  elite.  With  the  current  modernisation, 
tourism  in  Indonesia  has  taken  various  forms,  i.e.  religious  (e.g.  pil- 
grimages) cultural,  educational,  commercial  and  recreational  tourism, 
youth  and  marine  tourism,  mountain  climbing  and  jungle  safaris. 
Domestic  tourism  within  the  boundaries  of  the  country  is  now  enjoyed 
by  almost  all  social  strata,  with  motivations  ranging  from  ritual, 
educational  to  purely  recreational. 

In  its  current  process  of  development,  Indonesian  tourism  represents 
an  aspect  of  the  country's  accelerated  assimilation  to  western-oriented 
modernisation,  however,  its  adjustment  to  Western  business  techniques 
does  not  always  seem  to  have  worked  out  as  easily  as  the  Indonesian  en- 
trepreneur would  have  dreamed  of  in  using  tourism  as  a  quick  panacea 
for  helping  the  country's  economy  out  of  its  staggering  need  for  foreign 
currency. 

From  20-28  February  1980  a  government-sponsored  conference  of 
policy  makers  for  the  West  Java  Government  Tourist  Office  (Diparda)  was 
held  in  Samudra  Beach  Hotel  —  situated  at  Pelabuhan  Ratu  Bay.  It  was 


•    This  article  represents  the  opinion  of  the  author,  and  not  the  views  and  discussions  as 
they  were  presented  at  the  Samudra  Beach  Conference. 
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not  coincidental  that  the  conference  was  held  in  a  hotel  the  construction 
of  which  was  initiated  by  die  late  President  Soekamo  who  was  eager  to 
create  a  tropical  playground  for  foreign  visitors  on  Java's  South  Coast. 

Due  to  some  problems  the  beautiful  hotel  has  had  a  low  occupancy 
rate  since  its  existence,  and  the  West  Java  Government  Tourist  Office  has 
done  its  utmost  to  keep  the  hotel  going.  Looking  at  the  situadon,  a  Swiss 
visitor  at  the  hotel  commented:  "The  Indonesians  have  got  all  the 
material  for  tourism,  but  somehow,  they  do  not  seem  to  know  to  manage 
it  to  the  very  end." 

The  theme  of  the  Samudra  Beach  Conference  was  the  promotion  of 
internadonal  tourism  in  Indonesia,  with  a  national  target  of  one  million 
foreign  visitors  in  1985,  set  by  Repelita  III  —  the  nadonal  five-year  plan.  I 
quote  the  speech  of  the  Director  General  of  Regional  Autonomy  at  the 
Conference:  "Repelita  III  (1980-1985)  has  set  its  target  of  one  million 
foreign  visitors  and  20  million  domesdc  tourists  in  1985,  with  an  average 
stay  of  7  days  and  a  spending  rate  of  approximately  US$  50  a  day,  which 
will  give  die  people  an  additional  income  of  US$  8  400  000  000,00  while 
die  Regional  Government  will  receive  1096  or  US$  840  000  000,00  in  tax- 
es. Distributed  among  Indonesia's  27  provinces,  each  province  will  gain 
an  extra  income  of  US$  31  120  000,00." 

For  the  "Island  Paradise"  Bali  where  the  number  of  foreign  visitors  — 
flying  in  firom  all  over  the  world  —  is  steadily  on  the  increase,  the  policy 
makers  need  not  to  worry.  Also,  the  prospect  of  Central  Java  becoming 
a  future  popular  international  tourist  object  —  second  to  Bali  —  looks 
good,  as  more  and  more  visitors  are  pouring  into  Yogyakarta  and  Sura- 
karta,  the  main  centres  of  Javanese  culture.  The  credit  for  the  recent  im- 
provement of  Central  Java's  tourist  industry  should  be  given  also  to  the 
activity  of  the  Central  Java  Government  Tourist  Office  in  giving  the  outr 
side  world  better  information  about  the  area,  along  with  the  mounting 
consciousness  among  the  population  themselves  to  operate  tourism  as  a 
means  of  getting  an  additional  income.  The  "Kraton"  (palace)  circles  in 
Yogyakarta  and  Surakarta  organise  daily  tours  for  foreigners  with  guides 
speaking  English,  Dutch,  French,  German  and  Japanese. 

As  the  bulk  of  international  tourists  is  already  taken  by  Bali,  one 
should  then  compare  what  West  and  Central  Java  both  have  to  offer,  and 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  each  province  has  its  own  strong  points  for 
developing  its  respective  tourist  industry.  It  would  be  ludicrous  to  think 
of  making  either  West  or  Central  Java  a  second  Bali,  for  each  province  has 
its  own  special  features  to  offer,  and  its  own  techniques  to  use.  It  is  further 
a  matter  of  applying  international  standards  to  the  management  and  ser- 
vice in  order  to  make  the  foreign  visitor  feel  at  home. 
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Looking  back  into  the  early  history  of  Java,  one  can  see  the  reality  of 
what  both  Central  and  West  Java  have  to  offer  to  the  tourist.  Since  the 
construction  of  the  Borobudur  in  the  9th  century  or  earlier,  Central  Java 
has  been  the  seat  of  various  Hindu  and  Islamic  kingdoms  with  their 
respective  royal  traditions  and  cultures.  The  exquisite  Hinduised  art  — 
although  later  influenced  by  Islam,  has  been  retained  until  this  very  mo- 
ment. One  thousand  years  old  temples  —  strewn  everywhere  in  Central 
Java  —  are  still  there  to  be  seen.  The  world  famous  Borobudur  stupa,  next 
to  Mendut  temple  with  its  huge  Buddha  statues,  the  elegant  Prambanan 
temple  complex  with  its  Ramayana  ballet  on  moonlight  nights,  and  the 
royal  crematorium  Kcilasan  are  all  situated  in  an  area  within  a  30  kilo- 
metre radius  from  Yogyakarta. 

As  for  West  Java,  the  early  influence  of  Hinduism  has  not  been  there 
long  enough  to  put  a  permanent  stamp  on  the  life  of  its  local  people. 
Javanese  annals  reveal  the  only  existence  was  of  "a  mysterious  (Hindu) 
Kingdom  up  yonder  in  the  mountains",  notably  Pajajaran.  The  Hindu 
past  of  West  Java  is  only  revived  in  the  local  legends.  The  only  trace  of 
Hinduism  is  the  newly  discovered  and  heavily  restored  minitemple  of 
Cangkuang  in  the  vicinity  of  Garut,  and  a  1 6th  century  stone  inscription 
outside  Bogor  town.  Two  other  stone  inscriptions  of  the  5-6th  century 
A.D.  with  "elephant"  and  human  feet  imprints,  engraved  with  an  early 
version  of  the  Pallawa  script  and  dedicated  to  a  King  Pumawarman  — 
probably  the  earliest  Kingdom  established  in  West  Java  —  can  be  found  in 
the  rural  Ciampea  area,  some  25  kilometres  away  from  Bogor. 

Historically  speaking  we  should  see  West  Java  more  in  the  light  of 
long  Islamisation,  and  of  the  Dutch  policy  in  the  second  half  of  last  cen- 
tury of  changing  West  Java's  virgin  land  into  huge  plantations,  producing 
for  the  European  market.  Coffee,  tea,  rubber,  cocoa  and  quinine  were  the 
trade  commodities  which  were  then  very  much  in  demand.  Since  then,  the 
face  of  West  Java  has  not  changed.  The  policy  makers  for  tourist  promo- 
tion should,  therefore,  not  forget  that  one  of  West  Java's  main  tourist  at- 
tractions is  certainly  its  plantations. 

Around  the  turn  of  the  century  when  the  cultivation  had  proven  to  be 
successful,  the  Dutch  started  to  establish  their  administration,  factories 
and  warehouses  for  their  trade  in  tropical  products.  Subsequendy  the 
training  of  personnel  was  felt  necessary,  and  educational  facilities  became 
established  which  —  at  a  much  later  date  —  were  complemented  by  tertiary 
institutions  of  learning.  The  Faculties  of  Agriculture  and  Technology  of 
the  University  of  Indonesia  were  first  established  in  West  Java.  This  aspect 
of  West  Java  remains  as  the  seat  of  universities  and  research  institutions. 

Due  to  its  pleasant  climate  and  its  already  established  institutions  of 
learning,  West  Java  could  become  an  ideal  seat  for  international  con- 
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ferences.  This  aspect  should,  therefore,  be  exploited  to  make  West  Java 
the  province  for  international  scientific  meetings,  and  attract  foreign 
scholars  to  do  research  work.  In  this  respect  West  Java  is  favourably 
located  as  it  is  the  nearest  province  from  the  national  capital  Jakarta 
where  the  international  flights  are  checking  in. 

In  recent  years,  another  development  has  taken  place  in  West  Java,  i.e. 
the  opening  of  the  province  for  foreign  capital  investment  from  the 
U.S.A.,  Holland,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Japan,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan,  etc.  which  are  spread  all 
over.  West  Java  houses  a  large  number  of  foreign  workers  of  many 
nationalities  who  are  temporary  residents,  and  upon  whom  tourist 
clientele  can  be  drawn.  For  instance,  in  the  historical  tovm  of  Cirebon  a 
large  contingent  of  Japanese  were  employed  in  joint  ventures,  and  their 
week-end  recreation  consisted  of  going  to  mountain  resorts  on  the  cool 
slopes  of  nearby  Ciremai  mountain,  famous  for  its  mineral  hot  springs. 
Statisdcs  of  the  Cirebon  Tourist  Office  show  that  the  yearly  total  of 
foreign  visitors  remain  fairly  much  the  same  whereas  the  numbers  of 
domestic  tourists  show  a  gradual  upturn  from  year  to  year. 


Year 

Total  tourists 
foreign  domestic 

Total 
retributions 

1974 

7,400 

75,687 

Rp  11.589,302.02 

1975 

8,337 

95,311 

Rp  17.060,288.40 

1976 

8,551 

107,075 

Rp  19.154,741.23 

1977 

8,603 

145,530 

Rp  21.459,172.00 

1978 

8,632 

147,050 

Rp  29.175,111.00 

The  foreign  tourist  wants  usually  more  to  see  than  merely  plantadons, 
universities,  or  research  insdtudons.  The  people  of  West  Java  —  common- 
ly referred  to  as  Sundanese  —  take  a  great  pride  in  showing  their  cultural 
heritage  to  the  foreigners.  Their  dances  range  from  Hindu-style 
tradidonal  to  social  village-style  dances-accompanied  by  brass  and  bam- 
boo percussion  instruments,  flutes,  drums,  and  gongs  —  and  are  per- 
formed only  on  festive  occasions  whereas  in  Central  Java  and  more  so  in 
Bali,  the  tradidonal  "wayang  orang"  dances  are  performed  nightly  in 
permanent  theatres  as  part  of  public  recreation.  "Cultural  performances" 
in  Bali  are  often  part  of  religious  life  of  the  local  people.  The  problem  of 
showing  theatrical  art  —  especially  organised  for  a  group  of  foreign 
tourists  coming  to  West  Java  is  that  of  easily  running  into  overhead  costs 
whereas  in  Central  Java  the  tourist  merely  joins  the  public  whenever  he 
wants  to  see  die  show.  Similarly  magnificent  processions  in  Yogyakarta 
and  Surakarta  such  as  "Sekaten"  are  also  part  of  Javanese  traditional  life. 
Unique  for  the  whole  of  Indonesia  is  the  Sundanese  "angklung"  in  West 
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Java,  bamboo  rattlers  or  shakers  which  —  played  by  a  group  —  can 
reproduce  almost  any  song,  from  Indonesian  to  European,  such  as  the 
Blue  Danube  or  Beethoven's  Moonlight  Sonata. 

In  theatrical  art.  West  Java  has  maintained  its  Hindu  tradition  of  per- 
forming the  Ramayana  and  Mahabharata  epics  v^ith  three-dimensional 
wooden  puppets,  nowhere  else  in  Indonesia  to  be  found.  In  Central  Java 
wooden  puppetry  is  dying  out.  These  "wayang  golek"  wooden  puppets- 
particularly  the  small  ones,  are  a  much  sought  tourist  souvenir  item. 

Looking  at  the  geography,  one  would  expect  that  West  Java, 
neighbouring  Jakarta  -  the  capital  city  and  principal  gateway  to  Indo- 
nesia —  would  get,  in  terms  of  tourism,  "die  biggest  slice  of  the  cake",  as 
the  foreign  tourist  would  "logically"  disperse  into  West  Java.  However, 
the  reality  proves  differently.  Most  of  the  tourists  are  either  taking  a 
straight  flight  to  Bali,  or  rush  overland  through  West  Java  toward  their 
destination  in  Central  Java,  or  beyond. 

The  problem  of  how  to  keep  these  foreign  visitors  for  longer  periods 
in  West  Java  was  a  topic  for  discussion  at  the  Samudra  Beach  Conference. 
Statistics  of  1974-1978  reveal  that  the  average  foreign  tourist  stayed  only 
for  1-2  days  as  a  transient  guest  in  the  Bandung  hotels.  If  their  overland 
trip  through  West  Java  is  taken  by  train  or  car,  the  matter  would  mainly 
involve  tourism  development  along  the  routes  leading  to  Central  Java,  i.e. 
the  highland  route  ofJakarta-Bogor-Bandung-Banjar  with  a  possible  side 
track  from  Bandung  to  Cirebon,  and  the  straight  Jakarta-Cirebon 
northern  route. 

The  districts  along  the  SB  (Bogor-Bandung-Banjar)  route  show  a 
favourable  inventarisation  of  87  out  of  a  total  of  173  listed  tourist  objects 
in  West  Java  (Bogor  22,  Sukabumi  15,  Bandung  20,  Garut  10,  Tasik- 
malaya  10,  Ciamis  10).  Out  of  a  16  total  of  tourist  bureaus  in  West  Java,  6 
are  operating  in  Bandung  and  Bogor.  The  Banten  and  Cirebon  historical 
areas  score  with  a  total  of  50  tourist  objects  (Serang  20,  Pandeglang  11, 
Cirebon  13,  Kuningan  6). 


INVENTARISATION  OF  TOURIST  OBJECTS  1979 

Total  of  tourist  objects 

nature  culture  total 

1.  Kabupaten  Serang                                                 10  10  20 

2.  Kabupaten  Pandeglang                                           11  —  II 

3.  Kabupaten  Lebak                                               _  _  — 

4.  Kabupaten  Tangerang                                           _  _  — 

5.  Kotamadya  Bogor                                               11  7  18 


Kotamadya  (township) 
Kabupaten  (district) 
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INVENTARISATION  OF  TOURIST  OBJECTS  1979  (Cont'd) 


6. 

Kabupaten  Bogor 

4 

4 

7. 

Kotamadya  Sukabumi 

2 

2 

8. 

Kabupaten  Sukabumi 

1 1 

2 

13 

9. 

Kabupaten  Cianjur 

10. 

Kotamadya  Bandung 

2 

6 

9 

11. 

Kabupaten  Bandung 

10 

1 

1 1 

12. 

Kabupaten  Bekasi 

13. 

Kabupaten  Karawang 

4 

3 

7 

14. 

Kabupaten  Purwakarta 

3 

1 

4 

15. 

Kabupaten  Subang 

6 

1 

7 

16. 

Kabupaten  Garut 

10 

10 

17. 

Kabupaten  Tasikmalaya 

10 

10 

18. 

Kabupaten  Ciamis 

10 

10 

19. 

Kotamadya  Cirebon 

1 

6 

7 

20. 

Kabupaten  Cirebon 

3 

3 

6 

21. 

Kabupaten  Indramayu 

1 

1 

22. 

Kabupaten  Majalengka 

9 

3 

12 

23. 

Kabupaten  Kuningan 

6 

6 

24. 

Kabupaten  Sumedang 

4 

1 

5 

Total 

128 

45 

173 

Kotamadya  (abbreviated  Kodya)  =  township,  municipality 
Kabupaten  (abbreviated  Kab.)  =  district 

Note:  according  to  the  circulaire  to  list  all  tourist  objects  in  1979 


Quoting  "Media  Wisata"  (No.  3,  1978),  published  by  the  West  Java 
Government  Tourist  Office  in  Bandung,  the  following  figures  show  a 
steady  growth  of  both  international  and  domestic  tourism  in  West  Java, 
with  a  dip  in  1977. 


Year 

Total  of  visitors 
foreign  domestic 

1974 

23,686 

3.714,194 

1975 

30,806 

5.022,235 

1976 

33,532 

5.422,724 

1977 

28,477 

3.676,672 

To  keep  the  internadonal  visitor  for  another  day  would  mean  that  he 
should  be  entertained  with  half-a-day  tours  to  tourist  objects  with  an  ul- 
timate radius  of  150  kilometers  (2-3  hours  by  car)  and  brought  back  to  his 
hotel  for  a  restful  evening,  or  a  night  with  entertainment,  for  which  either 
a  Western-style  recreadon  in  nightclubs,  or  local  Sundanese-style  cultural 
performances  of  traditional  dances  can  be  chosen.  For  the  first  category 
of  entertainment  only  Bogor,  Bandung  and  Cirebon  can  provide  the 
facilities  whereas  for  the  second  almost  every  district  of  West  Java  has  its 
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own  cultural  tradition.  It  has  been  estimated  that  4096  of  the  foreign 
tourists  are  in  favour  of  these  local  shows.  As  for  the  hotels  and 
restaurants  in  West  Java  out  of  420  hotels  and  inns,  only  31  fulfill  some 
international  standards  whereas  out  of  the  293  restaurants  only  40  can  be 
rated  as  acceptable  for  the  foreign  tourist. 

It  seems  that  many  of  the  hotel  and  restaurant  owners  in  Indonesia 
are  generally  ignorant  of  what  international  standards  include.  The  toilets 
and  bathing  facilities  both  public  as  well  as  private,  e.g.  in  hotels  and 
restaurants,  are  notoriously  unhygienic.  At  least,  the  bed,  toilet  and 
bathroom  should  be  spic-and-span,  for  these  are  the  minimum  require- 
ments to  attract  the  foreign  tourist.  The  service,  despite  the  friendliness  of 
the  people  is  slow  and  the  rampant  bureaucracy  and  regulations  are  so 
often  a  test  on  the  padence  of  the  foreign  visitor.  Last  but  not  least, 
speakers  of  English  in  the  Indonesian  tourist  business  are  often  not 
available  at  times  when  they  are  needed,  both  in  hotels  as  well  as  in  tourist 
guiding.  In  addition,  their  knowledge  of  both  English  and  of  the  tourist 
objects  is  sometimes  so  bad  that  certain  tourist  groups,  such  as  from 
Holland,  bring  their  own  guides  along. 

These  are  certainly  the  aspects  of  tourism  in  Indonesia  which  need 
quick  improvement  and  thorough  correction,  if  Indonesian  tourism  had 
to  be  geared  to  attract  visitors  from  abroad.  Otherwise,  Indonesian 
tourism  will  remain  at  the  present  domestic  level  which,  of  course,  is 
already  lucrative  enough  due  to  the  ever  increasing  millions  of  national 
tourists  with  whom  tourism  in  the  country  has  to  cope  daily.  As  the  latest 
statistics  revealed  only  2096  of  Indonesian  tourism  catered  for  inter- 
nadonal  tourists  over  the  past  few  years.  The  number  of  foreign  tourists 
coming  from  the  U.S.A.,  Europe  and  Asia  for  1978  totalled  325,438  of 
which  only  2096  visited  West  Java,  and  most  likely  in  transit  to  other 
destinations. 

There  was  a  dme  when  Indonesian  entrepreneurs  expected  too  much 
of  international  tourism  to  the  extent  that  huge  amounts  of  their  private 
capital  were  invested  in  the  construction  of  luxury  hotels  and  motels  with 
the  expectation  that  rich  foreign  visitors  will  be  coming  in  droves.  The 
disappointment  came  when  the  largest  contingent  of  foreign  tourists 
visiting  Indonesia  included  low-class  people  many  of  whom  were  hippie- 
like youngsters  whose  main  intention  was  to  stay  in  the  country  as  long  as 
possible,  and  stretch  their  few  dollars  as  much  as  they  could. 

The  speculation  went  then  around  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  ac- 
comodate these  tourists  by  making  inexpensive  lodgings.  Actually,  from 
this  category  the  tourist  industry  will  not  gain  much.  As  compared  to  this 
majority  of  poor  foreign  visitors,  the  numbers  of  wealthy  tourists  —  whom 
Indonesia  has  actually  its  eyes  on  —  remain  a  mere  fraction.  And  an  inter- 
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mediate  category  between  wealthy  and  die  hippie- type  foreign  tourists 
coming  to  Indonesia,  seems  to  be  non-existent. 

The  future  prospect  of  international  tourism  in  West  Java  could  be 
quite  favourable.  As  the  chart  indicates,  die  Bogor-Bandung-Banjar  high- 
land route  includes  tourist  centres  such  as  Bogor,  Bandung  and  Tasik- 
malaya. 


INDONESIA 


Tourist  objects  in  Bogor  include  the  "Istana"  palace  built  in  1745  by 
the  Dutch  Governor  General  Van  Imhoff,  admidst  the  world-famous 
Botanical  Garden,  initiated  by  Prof.  Reinwart  in  1817,  and  representing 
the  most  beautiful  and  largest  of  its  kind  in  Asia  —  if  not  in  the  world.  It 
houses  also  world's  largest  flower,  the  Rafllesia  —  which  has  a  one  meter 
diameter,  and  a  precious  orchid  collection.  The  Zoological  Museum 
shows  the  fauna  of  the  whole  of  Indonesia,  including  a  stuffed  one-horn- 
ed Javan  rhinoceros.  The  Batutulis  inscription  —  dedicated  to  Prabu  Sili- 
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wangi,  once  ruling  over  parts  of  West  Java,  and  now  revered  by  the  local 
Sundanese  as  their  Culture  Hero  —  can  be  seen  at  Batutulis  village  out- 
side Bogor. 

Statistics  of  the  numbers  of  domestic  and  foreign  tourists  visiting 
tourist  objects  at  Bogor,  were  presented  by  the  Bogor  Tourist  Office  to 
the  Samudra  Beach  Conference. 


1.  Botanical  Garden  1978 

1979 

2.  "Istana"  Palace  1978 

1979 

3.  Batutulis  inscription  1978 

1979 

4.  Zoological  Museum  1978 

1979 


451,179 
not  available 

18,033 
15,547 

1,697 
2,007 

74,000 
84,000 


For  West  Java  residents,  and  those  of  Bogor  in  particular,  the  capital  city 
of  Jakarta  forms  the  biggest  tourist  attraction  (1).  From  Bogor,  all  the  way 
to  Cianjur,  the  stretch  is  renovm  as  the  pleasure  ground  and  recreational 
site  with  its  highest  point  the  Puncak  Pass,  amidst  green  tea  plantations. 
This  area  attracts  visitors  from  both  Jakarta  and  Bandung  (2). 

Within  two  hours  driving  distance  Samudra  Beach  Hotel  located  in 
the  serenity  of  nature,  broken  only  by  the  caressing  sounds  of  the  waves 
bounching  on  its  white  sandy  beach  —  can  be  easily  reached  from  Bo- 
gor (3). 

A  tourist  object  of  anthropological  significance  is  the  archaic  Badui 
community  in  Southern  Banten  (14).  It  is  questionable  if  this  community 
can  be  of  tourist  interest  in  the  future,  since  it  is  a  secluded  community  to 
the  extent  that  even  Indonesians  —  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Badui  com- 
munity —  cannot  easily  enter  the  Badui  villages. 

In  the  entire  territory  of  West  Java,  Bandung  as  its  provincial  capital 
offers  excellent  tourist  facilities  and  accomodations  with  week-end  trips  to 
the  Jatiluhur  Dam  —  a  man-made  lake  used  also  for  water  sports  (4).  Short 
trips  from  Bandung  include  also  a  trip  to  the  crater  of  the  still  fuming 
Mount  Tangkuban  Prahu  (5),  and  the  adjacent  steaming  hot  springs  of 
Ciater  (5)  or  the  Cipanas  mineral  baths  (7)  near  Garut.  For  nature  wor- 
shippers, the  mountainous  surroundings  South  of  Bandung  are  ideal  (8). 
A  visit  to  historical  Cirebon  (6)  is  worth  the  trip  through  virgin  forests. 

Cirebon  with  its  Sultan's  palace  and  long  history  of  Islamisation  is  ac- 
tually more  important  for  domestic  tourism  as  it  attracts  numerous 
followers  of  the  Prophet  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  tomb  cjjF  a  Moslem  figure  who 
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first  spread  Islam  in  the  area.  The  foreign  visitor  might  enjoy  seeing 
priceless  antique  treasures  in  the  palace.  Mineral  springs  at  Sangkan 
Hurip  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Ciremai,  and  the  historical  town  of 
Linggarjati  (10)  are  among  the  few  tourist  objects  outside  Cirebon. 

On  the  3B  route  lies  Tasikmalaya,  a  neat  little  town,  interesting  for  its 
various  native  handicrafts,  e.g.  batik  and  umbrella  making.  Side  trips  can 
easily  be  arranged  to  Cipanas  mineral  baths  (7)  and  the  tranquil  Pangan- 
daran  Beach  where  wild  buffalo  herds  are  still  roaming  around,  within 
viewing  distance,  in  the  nearby  forests. 

The  Banten  district  to  the  West  stands  apart  with  its  historical  landing 
sites  of  the  first  Europeans  in.  the  16th  century  (11).  Remnants  of  the  sub- 
marine Krakatau  volcano  which  blew  up  in  1883,  drowning  some  35.000 
villagers  and  sending  its  ashes  into  the  stratosphere,  hereby  creating  spec- 
tacular sunsets  the  world  over  and  which  are  now  visible  as  a  few  isles 
emerging  in  the  Sunda  Strait,  always  seem  to  lure  adventurous  foreigners 
to  reach  the  still  smoking  islands,  despite  warnings  from  the  local  govern- 
ment. 

The  next  attraction  is  the  Ujungkulon  wildlife  reservation  whfere  the 
one-horned  Javan  rhinoceros  —  extinct  elsewhere  —  can  still  be  seen. 
About  40  specimen  of  this  extremely  rare  colossus  are  reportedly  still  alive 
in  the  bushy  litde  peninsula  (12). 

Basic  problems  of  foreign  tourist  promotion  touch  upon  the  general 
inadequacy  of  tourist  service  and  accomodation,  particularly  in  the 
remote  areas,  and  of  overland  communications,  due  to  bad  roads  leading 
to  some  tourist  objects.  Food  poses  another  problem  as  the  germ- 
conscious  foreign  visitor  is  not  easily  to  be  persuaded  to  eat  the  local  fare. 
For  the  Indonesian,  European  food  is  generally  bland.  Often  Indo- 
nesians in  the  tourist  business  insist  that  foreigners  should  also  eat  Indo- 
nesian food  "to  get  the  real  taste  of  it".  There  are  not  many  foreigners 
who  can  appreciate  the  taste  of  hot  spices.  As  compared  to  Central  Jawa 
with  its  more  Hinduisdc  inclination  toward  life.  West  Java  villagers  with 
their  Moslem  orthodoxy  might  show  less  tolerance  when  it  comes  to 
accepdng  foreign  visitors  casually  wearing  merely  shorts  and  singlets.  It  is 
particularly  for  the  female  tourist's  own  good  to  travel  through  West 
Java's  rural  areas  in  a  decent  attire.  In  Indonesia,  in  general,  the  shabbily 
dressed  visitor  from  abroad  —  as  he  is  considered  coming  from  a  more 
developed  country  —  does  damage  the  image  of  the  foreigner. 

As  the  Head  of  the  Planning  Committee  for  Regional  Development  of 
the  West  Java  Provincial  Government  revealed  in  his  speech  at  the 
Samudra  Beach  Conference,  the  figures  for  West  Java  tourism  during  Re- 
pelita  II  over  the  period  1974-1979  stand  as  follows: 
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1.  Hotelrooms  increased  from  5,606  to  7,345. 

2.  Qualified  restaurants  which  fulfilled  the  standards,  increased  from  179 
to  270. 

3.  The  numbers  of  foreign  tourists  visiting  West  Java  increased  3  times 
whereas  the  domestic  sector  showed  a  3.8  time  increase. 

4.  As  a  result  of  tourist  promotion,  the  year  1976  showed  an  income  of 
US$  4.8  million  from  foreign  visitors,  and  Rp  4.8  billion  from 
domestic  tourists. 

The  present  central  government  policy,  on  the  one  hand,  aims  at  act- 
ivating the  efforts  of  nationals  to  build  up  their  own  private  businesses, 
on  the  other  hand,  however,  it  relies  financially  on  the  principle  of 
autonomy  of  the  West  Java  provincial  government.  In  the  tourist 
business,  native  Indonesian  entrepreneurs  —  with  their  limited  working 
capital  and  knowledge  —  have  managed  to  cater  for  the  domestic  sector. 
Only  a  few  nationals  —  if  not  with  the  help  of  foreign  capital  —  managed 
to  raise  their  tourist  business  to  an  international  level. 

With  the  present  government  policy,  it  does  not  seem  plausible  to  en- 
courage the  national  entrepreneur  —  with  his  limited  finances  —  to  attract 
more  tourists  from  abroad  without  providing  him  with  the  necessary 
guidance  of  how  to  manage  international  tourism,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
without  giving  him  financial  assistance  to  make  such  an  effort  possible. 

Through  its  regional  information  offices  the  West  Java  Government 
Tourist  Office  is  actively  propagating  the  government's  idea  of  attracting 
an  increasing  number  of  visitors  from  abroad,  however,  when  it  comes  to 
subsidising  tourism,  there  seems  to  be  a  general  reluctance  on  the  govern- 
ment part  to  issue  the  cheque.  Especially,  when,  at  the  present  time,  the 
central  government  is  trying  hard  to  encourage  more  nationals  —  par- 
ticularly those  lacking  money  for  initiating  business,  socalled  "peng- 
usaha  golongan  ekonomi  lemah"  —  to  become  "vrtraswasta"  (private 
businessmen)  and  funds  for  such  efforts  are  reportedly  available,  it  seems 
rather  controversial  to  consider  the  sector  of  tourism,  in  particular,  as 
"an  ugly  duckling".  Although  there  is  no  certainty  that  foreign  tourist 
promotion  by  the  national  entrepreneur  will  be  successful,  yet,  with 
professional  guidance  and  tactful  control,  the  story  of  the  ugly  duckling 
might  come  true,  as  the  little  duck  will  grow  up  into  a  beautiful  swan. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  CURRENT 
INDONESIAN  ORDINANCE  ON 
NARCOTICS  AND  ASSOCIATED 
MATTERS 

Rusli  EFFENDY 
A.S.  ALAM 


ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  COMBATTING  NARCOTISM 

Narcotics  has  been  known  in  Indonesia  since  the  period  of  the  Dutch 
Colonial  Government  i.e.  before  the  Proclamation  of  Independence  of 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia  in  1945. 

To  curb  the  wide-spread  and  illegal  use  of  the  narcotic  drug  in  the 
society,  the  colonial  government  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  laws  affec- 
ting the  drug  traffic  and  the  use  of  stupefacient  drug  in  the  whole  territory 
of  "Nederlands  Indie"  (Dutch  India).  The  law  is  known  by  the  name  of 
"Verdovende  Middelen  Ordonantie"  1927  (VMO-1927). 

VMO-1927,  which  is  an  ordinance  on  stupefacient  or  narcotic  drugs, 
was  contained  in  the  Staatsblad  (State  Journal)  No.  278  jo  No.  536  and 
had  been  effective  since  January  1,  192-8  till  the  introduction  of  law  No.  9, 
1976.  In  essence,  the  VMO-1927  regulated  three  main  points: 

a.  The  cultivadon  of  "papaver"  (opium  poppy)  and  the  "Indische 
hennep"  (Indian  hemp  or  hasheesh). 

b.  The  traffic  of  stupefacient  drug,  opium  poppy,  Indian  hemp  and  coca 
leaf 

c.  Prohibition  against  the  circuladon  of  stupefacient  or  giving  people  op- 
portunity to  illicit  use  the  narcotic  drug. 

Any  activity,  classifiable  as  violation  against  the  three  main  rules  men- 
tioned above,  is  subject  to  penalty.  Criminal  acts  as  mentioned  in  VMO- 
1927  would  lead  to  a  maximum  penalty  of  4  years  imprisonment  and  a 
maximum  fine  of  Dutch  fi.  60.000.  Before  the  Second  World  War,  those, 
who  were  permitted  to  use  opium  by  the  Dutch  Colonial  Government, 
were  particularly  die  Chinese  who  were  registered  as  Eastern  Aliens.  But, 
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after  the  Independence,  the  prohibidon  against  the  use  of  opium  was  also 
made  applicable  to  this  alien  group  (the  Chinese). 

In  recent  years,  narcotic  abuse  has  shown  a  tendency  to  increase  all 
over  the  world.  In  many  countries,  including  ASEAN,  there  is  an  obvious 
increase  of  narcodc  abuse  which  constitutes  a  real  threat  to  the  well-being 
of  the  society,  the  people  and  the  country. 

Indonesia,  due  to  her  cross-road  position,  between  two  condnents 
and  two  oceans  and  her  being  situated  close  to  what  is  called  "the  Golden 
Triangle",  has  —  in  recent  years  —  sensed  the  presence  of  intemauonal 
syndicates  which  have  clandestinely  been  circulating  nai-cotics  among  the 
people  of  Indonesia,  moreover  after  the  end  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  is 
worth  nodng  that  the  South  East  Asian  countries  (ASEAN)  have  already 
made  an  agreement  to  combat  this  abuse  of  narcotic.  Recendy,  an 
"ASEAN  Declaration  to  Make  War  upon  Narcotism"  has  been  signed  by 
the  ASEAN  ministers  of  foreign  affairs.  The  declaration  mentions  several 
steps  to  be  taken  by  the  member  governments  a.o.: 

a.  to  carry  out  an  exchange  of  information  on  individuals,  groups  and 
syndicates  who  are  involved  in  narcotism  in  their  respective  countries; 

b.  to  organize  efforts  and  activities  to  make  an  end  to  the  wild  cultivation 
of  opium  poppies,  hasheesh  and  coca  plants,  and  the  making  of  stupe- 
facient  drug; 

c.  to  co-operate  in  education  and  information  concerning  stupefacient  or 
narcotic  drug; 

d.  to  improve  the  national  ordinance  which  regulates  informative  ac- 
tivities against  the  abuse  of  narcotic  or  stupefacient  drugs. 

By  the  end  of  1970  and  the  beginning  of  197 1,  people  were  shocked  by 
the  news  from  the  mass  media  of  information  which  made  them  realize 
that  Indonesia  is  no  exception  to  the  scourge  of  narcotism. 

The  hews  was  corroborated  by  an  official  statement  from  govern- 
ment authorities,  primarily  from  those  who  uphold  the  law  of  the  country 
and  also  from  hospital  circles.  People's  feeling  of  anxiety  grew  more  and 
more  and  finally  reached  its  climax  when  they  learned  that  most  of  the 
victims  of  this  narcotic  plague  were  teenagers.  Around  the  year  1971,  it 
become  evident  that  the  international  drug  trafFic  had  found  its  way  in 
Indonesia  and  its  clandestine  distribution  managed  to  win  over  quite  a 
number  of  followers,  mostly  young  addicts.  This  lead  the  people  and  the 
government  to  realize  that  a  swift  action  against  narcotism  was  highly 
necessary.  This  attitude  was  marked  off  by  the  issue  of  an  Inpres 
(presidential  decree)  No.  6  year  1971.  In  this  way  the  Basic  Strategy  of  the 
war  upon  narcotism  in  Indonesia  was  laid  out  and  co-ordinated  by  the 
chief  of  the  Intelligent-Coordinating  Body  —  as  the  head  of  Bakolak  (ex- 
ecutive coordinating  body). 
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Considering  the  swift  spread  of  narcotic  abuse  in  many  places  in 
Indonesia  and,  consequently,  the  increasing  number  of  victims  among 
the  young  generation,  the  chief  of  the  Bakolak  deems  it  high  time  for  the 
government  to  take  measures  and  co-ordinate  nation-wide,  inter-depart- 
mental and  concerted  social  efforts  to  overcome  the  problems  of  nar- 
cotism for  the  sake  of  efficiency  and  to  get  maximum  results.  Since  the 
issue  of  the  Presidential  Decree  No.  6,  197 1,  a  number  of  operations,  us- 
ing various  code  names,  have  been  launched  a.o.  the  "Gurita"  (=  the  oc- 
topus) and  the  "Asih"  (=  affection).  The  operation  take  the  form  of  infor- 
mation to  a  large  segment  of  the  population  about  the  couvert  danger  of 
narcotism,  arresting  a  number  of  illegal  traffickers,  growers  and  users  of 
narcotics. 

In  the  city  of  Ujung  Pandang,  an  Operation  Asih  2  was  launched 
by  the  17th  Police  Territory  Command  of  Sulselra  which  lasted  from  Oc- 
tober 1973  till  November  1973.  The  outcome  of  the  operation  revealed 
that  100%  of  all  the  narcotic  users  arrested  —  numbering  to  29  persons  — 
were  all  teen-agers.  Twenty-one  from  among  these  twenty-nine  persons 
used  hasheesh  and  the  rest  used  morphine.  They  were  all  sent  to  Ujung 
Pandang  Mental  Hospital  for  treatment. 

In  the  same  operation,  one  hasheesh  trafficker  was  also  arrested.  He 
was  sent  to  the  law-court  and  got  a  penalty  of  one  month  imprisonment. 
At  that  time  the  VMO-1927,  with  its  very  light  penal  sanction,  was  still 
effective. 

The  increasing  number  of  cases  involving  narcotic  abuse  has  ap- 
parently led  to  the  holding  of  the  second  seminar  on  criminology  in 
Semarang  (September  28  till  September  30,  1972)  in  which  narcotism  was 
one  of  the  problems  under  discussion. 

The  conclusions,  drawn  by  the  seminar,  which  involve  measures 
against  narcotism,  are  as  follows: 

a.  The  necessity  of  collaboration  among  the  institutions  involved. 

b.  The  necessity  of  international  co-operation. 

c.  The  necessity  of  social  participation. 

d.  The  necessity  of  upgrading  the  aptitude  of  the  law-upholding  ap- 
paratus. 

e.  The  necessity  of  counseling. 

f  The  necessity  of  upgrading  the  educational  activities, 
g.  The  necessity  of  perfecting  the  VMO-1927  a.o. 

—  A  lack  of  knowledge  of  narcotism. 

—  A  too  light  penal  sanction. 

—  An  absence  of  special  stipulation  on  the  obligation  to  report  on  the 
case  of  a  narcotic  abuse. 
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—  An  absence  of  special  stipulation  on  the  premium  accorded  to  those 
who  do  a  good  service  by  recording  cases  of  narcotic  abuse. 

All  the  facts  mentioned  above  lead  people  to  realize  the  urgency  of 
reconsidering  and  perfecting  the  ordinance  on  narcotism  so  as  to  make  it 
more  effective  in  combatting  the  abuse  of  stupefacient. 

To  assure  the  rightful  use  on  narcotics  such  as  the  use  and  the  regular 
supply  of  it  for  medical  and  scientific  purposes,  to  avert  the  danger  of 
narcotic  abuse,  to  rehabilitate  the  victims  of  such  drug  —  a  new  ordinance 
on  narcotics  has  been  made  to  supplant  the  Verdovende  Middelen  Or- 
donantie  that  has  become  incongruent  with  the  technological  develop- 
ments and  the  modem  world.  This  new  ordinance  is  called  —  Ordinance 
of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  no.  9,  year  1976  and  which  has  been  effective 
since  July  26,  1976. 

SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  ORDINANCE  NO.  9,  A.D.  1976 

This  ordinance  regulates  all  matters  relating  to  (the  use  of)  narcotics, 
such  as  the  following  points: 

—  decision  on  the  variety  of  narcotic, 

—  decision  on  all  activities  related  to  the  use,  the  growing,  the  dispensing, 
the  production,  the  buying  and  selling  and  the  transportation  of  nar- 
cotics, 

—  decision  on  dactyloscopy,  prosecution  and  trial  with  respect  to  cases 
involving  narcotism, 

—  criminal  acts  and  their  sanctions. 

The  designation  "narcotic"  as  used  in  this  ordinance  refers  to  plants 
and  ingredients  which  involve: 

a.  Opium  poppies,  somniferum  L,  coca  and  the  Indian  hemp  and  their 
processing. 

b.  Salt  and  extract  of  morphine  and  cocaine. 

c.  Other  ingredients  whether  they  are  natural,  synthetic  or  semi-synthetic 
which  have  not  yet  been  mentioned,  which  can  be  substituted  for  the 
morphine  and  the  cocaine,  which  are  classified  as  narcotics  by  the 
Minister  of  Health  and  whose  use  can  result  in  addiction  exactly  like 
morphine  or  cocaine. 

d.  Mixtures  and  preparations  containing  ingredients  as  mentioned  in  a,  b 
and  c. 

The  list  of  the  kind  of  preparation  and  mixture  as  mentioned  above  is 
open  to  modification  and  expansion  in  accord  with  the  scientific, 
technological  and  medical  development  of  the  modern  world. 
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Narcotics  may  only  be  used  for  medical  treatment  and  for  scientific 
purposes.  For  this  reason,  one  is  obliged  to  apply  for  a  licence  from  the 
Minister  of  Health  for  the  activity  of  buying,  planting,  dispensing,  stor- 
ing, producing,  processing,  distributing,  sending,  carrying,  transporting 
and  selling  narcotics  whether  it  is  for  medical  treatment  or  for  scientific 
purposes. 

The  regulation  covering  dactyloscopy,  prosecution  and  trial  in  the 
law-court  where  narcotics  is  involved,  is  as  follows: 

—  Narcotic  law-suits  are  given  priority  over  other  law-suits. 

—  The  identity  of  die  informer  about  a  narcotic  offense  is  protected. 

—  The  dactyloscope  official  is  allowed  to  open  and  inspect  all  postal 
parcels  or  parcels  sent  by  other  media  of  transport  which  are  suspected 
to  have  some  bearing  with  narcotism. 

Some  of  die  regulation  pertaining  to  the  medical  treatment  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts  are: 

—  The  medical  treatment,  die  hospitalizadon  and  the  rehabilitation  of  a 
narcodc  addict  take  place  in  rehabilitation  centres. 

—  The  setdng  up  of  a  rehabilitadon  center  (insdtudon)  is  effected 
through  presidential  decision. 

—  As  many  social  insdtudons  as  possible,  government  as  well  as  private, 
should  be  invited  to  pardcipate. 

—  A  judicial  verdict  may  decide  that  all  medical  expenses  are  to  be  paid 
by  the  guilty  narcotic  addict. 

Here  are  some  points  about  criminal  acts  and  their  penal  sanctions: 

—  He  who  illicitly  possesses,  stores,  grows,  cultivates,  or  farms  opium 
poppies,  cocaine  flowers  or  Indian  hemps  is  subject  to  a  six  year- im- 
prisonment and  a  fine  of  10  million  rupiyahs  (for  cocaine  and  hemp) 
and  10  years  of  imprisonment  and  a  fine  a  mounting  to  15  million 
rupiyahs  (for  opium  poppies). 

—  With  regard  to  the  illegal  production,  processing,  extracdng,  conver- 
dng,  dispensing  or  supplying  of  narcotics,  a  penal  sanction  of  not 
more  than  12  years  of  imprisonment  and  a  fine  not  exceeding  20 
million  rupiyahs  are  the  rules  (if  the  offense  only  involves  the  cocaine 
leaf  or  the  Indian  hemp).  For  an  offense  involving  other  kinds  of  nar- 
cotics, a  penal  sanction  of  not  more  than  20  years  of  imprisonment  and 
a  maximum  fine  of  30  million  rupiyahs  are  applicable. 

—  He  who  illegally  possesses  or  stocks  narcotics  for  himself  or  for  provi- 
sion or  he  who  exerts  control  on  narcotics  is  subject  to  not  more  than  6 
years  imprisonment  and  a  fine  not  exceeding  10  million  rupiyahs  if  the 
offense  involves  the  coca  leaf  and  the  Indian  hemp.  On  an  offense  in- 
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volving  Other  kinds  of  narcotics,  a  maximum  of  10  years  imprison- 
ment and  a  fine  of  not  more  than  15  million  rupiyahs  will  be  imposed. 

—  The  carrying,  the  sending,  the  transporting  or  the  transitting  of  nar- 
cotics involving  the  coca  leaf  or  the  Indian  hemp  are  subject  to  a  life- 
time imprisonment  or  a  maximum  of  20  years  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  not  exceeding  30  million  rupiyahs.  If  the  said  activities  involve 
other  kinds  or  narcotics  the  penal  sanction  might  take  the  form  of  a 
death  sentence,  a  life- time  imprisonment  or  a  maximum  of  20  years 
imprisonment,  or  else  a  fine  not  exceeding  50  million  rupiyahs. 

—  On  the  other  hand,  illegal  acts  involving  narcodcs,  such  as  importing, 
exporting,  offering  for  sale,  distributing,  selling,  buying,  receiving,  ac- 
ting as  a  go-between  in  the  sale  or  the  exchange  of  narcotics  are  subject 
to  a  life- time  imprisonment,  a  maximum  of  20  years  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  not  exceeding  30  million  rupiyahs  —  if  the  said  acts  involve 
the  coca  leaf  or  the  Indian  hemp.  Illegal  acts  involving  other  kinds  of 
narcotics  are  subject  to  a  death  sentence  or  a  life-time  imprisonment 
or  a  maximum  of  20  years  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
50  million  rupiyahs. 

—  The  illicit  application  of  narcodcs  to  another  person  or  the  passing  of 
narcotic  to  another  person  for  use  is  subject  to  a  maximum  of  6  years 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  not  more  than  10  million  rupiyahs  if  the 
said  act  involves  the  coca  leaf  or  the  Indian  hemp ;  if  the  said  illegal  act 
involves  other  kinds  of  narcotics  the  penal  sanction  will  take  the  form 
of  a  maximum  of  10  years  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  not  more  tham 
15  million  rupiyahs  and  an  illicit  application  of  narcotic  to  oneself  is 
subject  to  a  maximum  of  two  years  imprisonment  if  the  said  act  in- 
volves the  use  of  the  coca  leaf  or  the  Indian  hemp;  on  the  illicit  self- 
application  of  nartotics  other  than  the  coca  leaf  or  the  Indian  hemp,  a 
maximum  of  three  years  imprisonment  will  be  imposed. 

—  A  person's  act  of  negligence  resulting  in  the  cultivation  of  opium  pop- 
pies, coca  plants  and  Indian  hemps  on  his  piece  of  land  or  his  proper- 
ty, by  another  person,  is  subject  to  a  maximum  of  one  year  imprison- 
ment or  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  million  rupiyahs. 

—  Any  attempt  to  perform  an  act  punishable  by  law  as  mentioned  above 
is  subject  to  the  same  penalty  as  those  who  have  actually  done  it  where- 
as an  act  of  persuasion  is  also  subject  to  the  same  penal  sanction  plus 
one  third  of  it  provided  that  it  doesn't  exceed  20  years  of  imprison- 
ment. 

—  A  physician  who  purposely  gives  narcotics  which  is  not  for  medical  pur- 
■  poses  is  subject  to  a  maximum  of  1 2  years  imprisonment  and  a  fine  not 

exceeding  20  million  rupiyahs. 

—  A  licenced  importer  who  fails  to  report  to  the  Minister  of  Health  after 
having  received  the  narcotics  and  who  intentionally  does  not  submit  a 
monthly  report  to  the  Minister  of  Health  on  the  incoming  and  the 
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issue  of  narcotics  under  his  command  in  which  the  form  and  the  con- 
tent of  it  are  to  conform  to  the  decision  of  the  Minister  of  Health,  is 
subject  to  a  maximum  of  one  year  imprisonment  and  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding one  million  rupiyahs. 

—  Pharmaceutical  factories,  big  pharmaceutical  traders,  drug-stores, 
hospitals,  physicians,  scientific  and  educational  institution  which  have 
obtained  a  licence  from  the  Minister  of  Health  for  using  narcotics  in 
medical  treatment  and  in  science,  but  who  fail  to  submit  a  monthly 
report  to  the  Minister  of  Health  on  the  incoming  and  the  issues  of  nar- 
cotics under  their  authority  in  which  the  form  and  the  content  of  it  are 
to  conform  to  the  regulation  made  by  the  Minister  of  Health,  are  sub- 
ject to  a  maximum  of  one  year  imprisonment  and  a  fine  not  exceeding 
one  million  rupiyahs  in  accord  to  the  existing  penal  code. 

—  Scientific  and  educational  institution  which  cultivate  opium  poppies, 
coca  plants,  and  Indian  hemps  and  which  do  not  submit  a  report  on  the 
size  of  the  land  cultivated,  the  crop  and  other  things  as  regulated  by  the 
government  are  subject  to  a  penal  sanction  of  not  longer  than  one  year 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  million  rupiyahs. 

—  Skippers,  flight  captains  or  drivers  are  obliged  to  require  official 
documents  before  the  loading  of  narcotics  into  their  ships,  aeroplanes 
or  vehicles,  to  keep  the  narcotics  in  a  sealed  trunk  after  the  loading,  to 
write  an  official  report  on  the  presence  of  narcotics  in  their  ships, 
aeroplanes  or  vehicles,  to  observe  the  first  unloading  of  them  at  the 
place  of  destination  and  in  the  case  where  they  discover  a  clandestine 
narcotic  cargo  in  their  media  or  transport,  they  are  obliged  by  the  law 
to  report  it  to  the  proper  authorities.  If  the  narcotics  found  in  their 
media  of  transport  are  destined  for  medical  treatment,  they  are  to  be 
reported  immediately  after  the  arrival  at  a  certain  place  (e.g.  the  har- 
bour/airport for  ships  and  aeroplanes).  If  the  skippers,  flight  captains 
or  drivers  fail  to  do  the  things  as  mehtioned  above,  then  they  are  sub- 
ject to  penalty  in  the  form  of  a  maximum  of  one  year  prison  term 
and/or  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  million  rupiyahs. 

—  All  the  acts  listed  above  are  classifiable  as  crimes,  whereas  other  acts, 
considered  merely  as  an  offense,  are  those  of  the  wimesses  and  other 
persons  involved  in  the  law-suit  in  progress  in  the  law-court  who  men- 
tion the  names,  the  addresses  and  things  which  may  reveal  the  identity 
of  the  informer  in  which  case  they  are  subject  to  a  penalty  of  not  longer 
than  one  year  imprisonment. 

—  Foreign  nationals  who  are  engaged  in  criminal  activities  in  which  nar- 
cotics are  involved,  whether  the  said  activities  take  place  in  Indonesia 
or  abroad,  will  be  expelled  from  or  forbidden  to  enter  the  Indonesian 
territory. 
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CONCLUSION  AND  SUGGESTION 

I  would  like  to  close  this  article  by  putting  forward  some  points: 

1.  The  heavy  penal  sanction  imposed  upon  the  drug  traffickers,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  new  narcotic  ordinance,  does  not  exclude  the  possibility 
of  the  international  syndicates  to  continue  their  illicit  activities  in  the 
Indonesian  territory  by  using  the  latest  smuggling  techniques,  by  im- 
proving their  organization  etc.  Taking  into  account  such  eventualides, 
the  following  precautionary  may  be  appropriately  taken: 

a.  To  be  always  on  the  alert  and  to  provide  all  government  instru- 
mentalities with  the  latest  means  and  techniques  in  combatting  nar- 
cotism. 

b.  To  clearly  stipulate  the  premium  accorded  to  anybody  who  has 
managed  to  unveil  any  case  of  narcotic  that  has  been  unveiled. 

2.  The  narcotic  abuse  being  considered  as  a  national  danger  that 
necessitates  the  taking  of  serious  and  immediate  measures,  the  law- 
enforcement  agencies  should  be  always  on  the  alert  on  any  eventuality 
and  maintain  a  tight  and  constant  control  on  the  drug  traffic.  The 
Operation  Asih  (=  affection)  and  the  Operation  Gurita  (=  octopus) 
which  were  launched  several  years  ago  were  aimed  at  giving  in- 
formation to  the  society  about  the  danger  of  the  illegal  use  of  narcotic, 
arresting  and  giving  medical  treatment  to  the  addicts.  Similar 
operations  should  be  regularly  launched  at  least  once  a  year  until  nar- 
cotism ceases  to  be  considered  as  a  national  danger. 

S.  The  medical  treatment  on  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  narcotic  vic- 
tims, whether  they  are  handled  by  the  government  or  by  a  private 
organization,  should  be  improved  so  that  each  city  which  has  already 
been  affected  by  narcotic  plague  should  have  at  least  one  rehabilitation 
center.  Such  a  rehabilitation  center  may  be  set  up  on  the  basis  of  co- 
operation with  international  social  agencies  such  as  the  United  Nation 
Organization. 

4.  The  education  and  the  imparting  of  information  to  the  population  in 
order  to  avert  the  abuse  of  narcotic  which  has  recently  shown  a  tenden- 
cy to  increase  are  to  be  improved. 

Drug  education  should  be  given  in  the  High  School  or  through  various 
organizations  of  youth  such  as  boy  scouts  etc.  It  would  be  a  wise  policy 
to  persuade  the  ex-narcotic  addicts  to  participate  actively  in  the  giving 
of  information  to  various  segments  of  the  population. 

5.  An  intensive  research  on  narcotism  is  necessary.  The  writer,  however, 
has  found  that  such  a  research  has  not  yet  been  appropriately  con- 
ducted in  Ujung  Pandang. 
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JULY  -  SEPTEMBER  1980 
Internal  Affairs 

In  his  message  delivered  at  the  inauguration  of  Parangjoho  dam  in 
Wonogiri  regency,  Central  Java  on  July  2,  1980,  President  Soeharto  said 
that  the  development  was  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  all  common  people. 
This  dam  was  constructed  to  overcome  water  shortage  for  irrigation  and 
reforrestation. 

As  a  follow-up  of  the  joint  decision  of  the  Ministers  of  Agriculture, 
Industry,  Trade  &  Cooperatives,  the  Indonesian  government  reminded 
the  holders  of  HPH  (Right  for  Forest  Exploration)  not  to  dismiss  Indo- 
nesian workers  from  their  jobs.  Those  who  failed  to  fulfil  their  obligation 
as  stipulated  in  the  HPH,  has  to  return  their  HPH  to  the  government. 
The  government  will  then  taken  responsibility  for  the  operation  to  en- 
sure the  workers'  jobs.  A  lot  of  Indonesiari  workers  has  been  dismissed 
from  their  jobs  because  of  the  inability  of  the  HPH's  holders  to  imple- 
ment this  joint  decision. 

A  seminar  on  Keppres  14  A  (Presidential  Decree  No.  14  A)  sponsored 
by  Kadin  (Indonesian  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry)  was  held  in 
Jakarta  on  July  10-12.  It  aimed  at  discussing  ways  of  promoting  coopera- 
tion between  the  weak  and  the  strong  entrepreneurs.  In  the  opening 
ceremony  the  President  reminded  all  parties  not  to  misinterpret  the  aims 
and  the  steps  taken  in  the  current  development.  Racial  sentiments  should 
always  be  avoided,  since  the  development  programs  aimed  at  improving 
the  weak  economically  people  without  annihilating  the  strong  ones. 

The  IXth  All  Indonesian  Conference  of  the  Indonesian  Council  of 
Churches  was  held  in  Tomohon,  North  Sulawesi  on  July  19-31,  1980.  In 
his  keynote  address  President  Soeharto  reminded  all  participants  that  the 
government  has  no  intention  of  interfering  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
each  religion  or  the  religious  institutions.  A  man's  religious  belief  is  one 
of  his  most  fundamental  rights,  so  no  individual,  organization  nor  even 
the  State  has  the  right  to  change  it.  Article  29  of  the  1945  Constitution 
guarantees  the  freedom  of  worship  and  belief  in  the  One  and  Supreme 
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God.  It  includes  also,  therefore,  the  freedom  of  propagating  and  chang- 
ing one's  religion  and  belief  in  the  One  and  Only  God. 

According  to  Mr.  Suhadi  Mangkusuwondo,  Director  General  of 
Foreign  Trade,  Indonesia  need  not  to  be  worried  by  the  current  world 
economic  recession.  The  Indonesian  economic  growth  rate  in  1980  is  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  absorb  die  whole  excess  resulted  by  this  economic 
recession  because  it  was  estimated  to  be  in  its  best  condition. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  Indonesian  Independence 
Day,  President  Soeharto  delivered  a  state  address  in  the  Parliamentary 
Plenary  Session  held  on  August  16.  He  said  among  other  things  that: 

a.  Development  of  politics  and  democracy  as  well  as  constitudonal  life 
can  not  succeed  all  at  once.  Political  development  constitutes  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  whole  nation  building; 

b.  Political  development  should  be  based  on  Pancasila  and  1945 
Consdtution; 

c.  All  means,  process  and  constitutional  rules  should  be  joindy  uphold- 
ed; 

d.  Any  difference  of  opinion  or  critics  on  the  government's  policy  is 
regarded  normal,  as  far  as  it  is  handled  in  a  polite  and  impersonal 
way; 

e.  ABRI  (the  Indonesian  Armed  Forces)  is  impartial  with  regard  to  all 
parties.  Based  on  its  principles  ABRI  will  always  defend  Pancasila. 
Through  its  dual  function  ABRI  will  safeguard  Pancasila  in  a 
democratic  and  constitutional  way.  Besides,  President  Soeharto  also 
pointed  out  that  the  rice  crop  would  total  20  million  tons  in  1980  or  2 
million  tons  more  than  that  of  1979.  On  the  same  day  the  President 
also  inaugurated  the  monument  of  Soekamo  and  Hatta  as  Proc- 
lamators. 

Efforts  to  establish  a  commodity  exchange  have  shown  some  progress. 
In  a  press  release  on  August  19,  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Cooperatives 
said  that  commodity  exchange  in  agricultural  products  is  estimated  to 
start  by  1981. 

In  his  meeting  v«th  the  Institute  of  Indonesian  Financial  Executives 
(IFES)  on  August  25,  Ismail  Saleh,  the  ad  interim  chairman  of  BKPM 
(Investment  Cooperation  Board)  stated  that  many  foreign  investors,  con- 
sidering Indonesia  as  "Paradise",  are  often  after  investing  their  capital  in 
Indonesia.  They  are  mainly  attracted  by  the  Indonesian  security  and 
peaceful  situation,  including  the  absence  of  strike  that  might  damage 
the  business  world,  the  political  and  economic  stability  that  enable  In- 
donesia to  stand  firm  in  the  face  of  the  current  world  economic  reces- 
sion. Agus  Sudono,  General  Chairman  of  FBSI  (Indonesian  Workers 
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Federation),  said  that  Indonesia  is  the  paradise  for  foreign  investment, 
but  such  a  situation  would  still  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Indonesian 
workers. 

On  August  28,  Kodam  VIII  Brawijaya  (Vlllth  Military  Territory) 
received  new  59  AMX-10  APC's  (Armoured  Personnel  Carriers)  to  sub- 
stitute their  old  armoured  vehicles.  On  the  occasion  General  Poniman, 
the  Staff  Commander  of  the  Indonesian  Army  confirmed  that  basic 
attempts  are  being  made  by  the  Department  of  Defence  and  Security  to 
improve  the  soldiers'  living  standard,  the  quality  of  arms  and  personnel, 
the  unity  between  ABRI  and  people  through  AMD  (Enter  the  Village) 
programme. 

Following  a  meeting  with  President  Soeharto  on  September  2,  Prof. 
Soemitro  stated  that  in  these  last  ten  years  about  10  million  people  have 
been  raised  from  their  minimum  standard  of  living.  In  1979  they  totalled 
70  millions.  This  figure  declined  to  60  millions  in  1980.  The  criterion 
used  to  measure  the  minimum  standard  of  living  is  the  daily  need  of  1,500 
calories  per  person. 

In  a  Limited  Cabinet  Session  on  Economic,  Financial  and  Industrial 
Affairs,  the  government  made  a  decision  to  raise  the  floor  price  of  paddy 
that  would  be  effective  as  of  February  1981,  and  also  the  floor  price  of 
palawija  (second  crop),  effective  in  November  1980.  This  decision  was 
made  not  only  to  protect  the  farmers  and  to  improve  theii  agricultural 
products,  but  also  to  step  up  the  implementation  of  the  Government 
Rules  no.  2,  1980  concerning  the  equal  distribution  of  profit  between  the 
farm  workers  and  the  farm  owners. 

The  Congress  of  Perheppi  (Union  of  Indonesian  Agronomists)  held  in 
Medan  on  September  9-12,  discussed  the  equal  distribution  of  rural  and 
agricultural  development  and  its  fruit. 

On  September  1 1,  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Command  for  the 
Restoration  of  Order  and  Security,  Admiral  Sudomo,  announced  the  for- 
ming of  Sapujagat  (Cosmic  broom)  operation  to  curb  the  increasing  rate 
of  armed  crimes  in  4  provinces,  i.e.  South  Sumatra,  Lampung,  Jakarta 
and  West  Java.  The  crimes  in  these  regions  were  considered  as  having 
been  used  as  a  political  means  and  should  therefore,  be  firmly  sup- 
pressed. 

A  limited  conference  of  ABRI  (Armed  Forces)  leaders  was  held  in 
Tampak  Siring,  Bali,  on  September  12-13,  to  hear  the  report  and  to 
observe  the  implementation  of  AMD  (Enter  the  Village)  programme  from 
the  territorial  and  the  regional  military  commanders  throughout  Indo- 
nesia. The  improvement  of  ABRI  personnel  in  the  context  of  national 
resilience  was  also  discussed. 
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The  executive  leaders  of  the  Indonesian  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  held  their  national  conference  in  Jakarta  on  September  29.  In 
the  opening  session  President  Soeharto  pointed' out  that  the  economic 
sectors  comprising  the  government  and  private  sectors  as  well  as  the 
cooperatives  constitute  one  integral  and  indivisible  "Big  Family". 
These  diree  sectors  as  a  whole  should  be  continuously  developed  to 
become  a  strong  national  strength  and  wealth. 


International  Relations 

President  Soeharto  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Singapore,  Mr.  Lee 
Kuaij  Yew  held  a  meeting  in  Jakarta  on  July  3-4,  to  discuss  the  current 
developments  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  bilateral  cooperation  between 
Singapore  and  Indonesia  such  as  trade,  industry,  the  development  of 
Batam,  education  and  the  living  environment.  The  two  heads  of  state 
agreed  to  prepare  a  legal  basis  for  the  realisation  of  the  idea  of  developing 
Batam  island  as  an  industrial  area.  Besides,  Mr.  Lee  Kuan  Yew  also  stated 
that  Singapore  will  fully  support  the  development  of  Batam  since  both 
countries  had  mutual  interest  in  developing  this  island  as  a  trade  and  in- 
dustrial area. 

On  July  1980,  the  Indonesian  Foreign  Minister,  Mochtar  Kusumaat- 
madja,  stated  that  the  ASEAN  Foreign  Ministers  regretted  India's  deci- 
sion to  recognize  the  Vietnamese  backed  regime  of  Heng  Samrin.  In  their 
efforts  to  solve  the  crisis  in  Kampuchea,  ASEAN  still  keep  their  stance,  i.e. 
looking  for  a  political  solution  of  this  crisis  to  enable  the  Kampuchean 
people  choose  self-determination  rights  and  calling  for  the  withdrawal  of 
all  foreign  forces  from  Kampuchea. 

In  connection  with  the  conflict  in  Kampuchea,  the  Indonesian  Am- 
bassador to  Vietnam  (People's  Republic  of  Vietnam),  Sudarsono,  said  in  a 
press  reply  to  questions  on  July  23,  that  a  political  solution  of  Kam- 
puchea could  only  be  attained  if  there  is  a  political  change  in  Vietnam. 
The  current  political  map  of  Indo  China  will  be  maintained  by  the  Viet- 
namese regime  with  all  its  powers. 

The  First  World  Islamic  Conference  on  Mass  Media  was  held  in  Ja- 
karta on  September  1-3,  1980,  to  discuss  the  cooperation  on  information 
services.  In  the  opening  ceremony  President  Soeharto  reiterated  that  In- 
donesia is  not  a  theocratic  nor  a  secular  state. 

The  third  session  of  AIDO  (Inter  Parliamentary  Organisation)  was 
held  in  Jakarta  on  September  2-6,  to  discuss  the  solution  of  the  conflict  in 
Kampuchea  and  cooperation  between  ASEAN  and  EEC,  between  ASEAN 
and  U.S.,  and  between  ASEAN  and  Japan. 
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CHRONICLES 


Amir  Sheik  Jabar  Al  Ahmad  al  Jabar  Al  Sabah,  the  Kuwaiti  Head  of 
State,  visited  Indonesia  on  September  12-13,  to  discuss  economic,  finan- 
cial and  trade  cooperation  among  the  members  of  OPEC. 

ASEAN  Ministers  of  Industry  held  a  meeting  in  Bali  on  September  29- 
30  discussing  the  complementation  of  industry  in  automotive  joint  ven- 
tures, how  to  finance  them,  and  on  project  development  and  the  role  of 
the  private  sector  in  the  ASEAN  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry'. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Mohammad  SADLI,  former  Minister  of  Mines  and  Petroleum;  Minister 
of  Public  Works  and  Electric  Energy  in  1971 

J.  PANGLAYKIM,  Ph.  D.  in  Economics  from  the  University  of  Indo- 
nesia; member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  CSIS;  consultant  to  private  in- 
dustries, banking  and  other  types  of  business 

John  Herschel  GLENN,  JR.,  Muskingum  College;  University  of  Iowa; 
Naval  Air  Training  Center;  Astronaut;  Vice  President,  Royal  Crown 
Cola;  Author,  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee;  U.S.  Senator  from 
Ohio 


Murugesu  PATHMANATHAN,  Lecturer  at  the  Faculty  of  Economics  and 
Administration,  University  of  Malaya 

R.S.  ROOSMAN,  Doctorandus  of  Indology  degree  from  the  State 
University  of  Leyden  in  1956.  He  has  written  many  books  and  articles  in 
English,  Indonesian  and  Javanese  on  Indonesia,  West  Irian  and  Papua 
New  Guinea 

Rusli  EFFENDY,  Prof.  DR.,  Institute  of  Criminology,  Hasanuddin 
University,  Ujung  Pandang,  South  Sulawesi. 

A.S.  ALAM,  Drs.,  Institute  of  Criminology,  Hasanuddin  University, 
Ujung  Pandang,  South  Sulawesi 
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